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UNDERWRITERS ON 
“MARKING OFF” ABUSE 


Many Believe That Commissioner “Har- 
dison’s Plan Means Only Addi- 
tional Item of Expense 








VIEWS OF INSURANCE CREDIT 





Practical Solution of Failure to Col- 
lect Earned Premium Wanted— 
New Jersey Situation 





The resolution introduced at the Rich- 
mond convention of insurance commis- 
sioners by Commissioner Hardison, of 


Massachusetts, seeking to check the. 


“marking off” of policies probably at- 
tracted more attention among under- 
writers than any other feature of the 
proceedings. A's will hbe recalled, the 
resolution provided that the commis- 
sioners’ committee on blanks be re- 
quested to report an item for use in 
the annual statement blank which shall 
be suitable for obtaining from the in- 
surance companies the amount of pre- 
miums earned on such policies which 
are now lost on account of the credit 
system. 
Abuses 

There is no doubt in the minds of 
underwriters that various abuses have 
crept into the binder system; that 
many brokers and some agents have 
taken unfair advantage of the facility 
with which insurance can be cancelled 
after a company is bound; and that 
cvmpanies have carried millions of dol- 
lars of liability for which they have not 
been paid a cent. The Eastern Under- 
writer learned this week of a risk 
which has been placed by a leading 
local agency three times, only to be 
eoncelled each time with various ex- 


cuses being given, and not a cent of 
premium has been paid. 

However, there is a feeling among 
underwriters that the subject of fire 
insurance credit is so big as to require 
the most careful study before any ac- 
tion is taken, and a further sentiment 
is voiced that until the millenium is at 
hand there will always be abuses in 
collections and cancellations. There is 
a further feeling in underwriting cir- 
cles that if the Hardison resolution be- 
comes effective its practical working 
will be to add an additional item of 
expense in making reports to the insur- 
ance departments. Furthermore, no 
remedy is offered. 

The latter viewpoint is taken by one 
leading underwriter, seen by The East- 
ern Underwriter, who admitted that it 
would be of advantage to have all 
policies issued for cash and to allow 
nv cancellations except where earned 

(Continued on page 14) 
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“ Che largest fire insurance company in America’ 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





Cash Capital, $6,000,000 
ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE. 
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Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


“FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR IN. THE UNITED STATES.” 





























SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


HE SPRINGFIELD for two-thirds of a century has 
l transacted business solely under its own corporate 
name, without annexes, underwriting agencies or 
subsidiary companies. An agent of the SPRINGFIELD is 
not a half, a quarter or any other fraction of an agent, but 
is vested with the rights and dignity of an undivided repre- 
sentative of an undivided and independent company. The 
SPRINGFIELD stands today pre-eminent among American 
fire insurance companies. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 














HOW TO PUT A 
VALUE ON“GOOD WILL” 


Estimate of Lawrence C. Woods, Made 
at St. Louis Convention, Discussed 
By Lawyers 








YEARS TO BASE AN ESTIMATE 
General Opinion That Decade Covers 
Too Much Time in View 
of Changes 





Writers of business insurance have 
shown considerable interest in the 
statement made at the St. Louis con- 
vention of life agents that the value of 
geod will is figured as follows: Ten 
times the net average annual earnings 
in excess of 6 per cent. of the actual 
invested assets. This statement was 
made ‘by Lawrence C. Woods, of Pitts- 
burgh. The impression prevailed in 
the convention that this estimate came 
to Mr. Woods indirectly from Haskins & 
Sells, New York public accountants. 
When seen by The Eastern Under- 
writer Haskins & Sells stated that 
they had not given a direct opinion to 
a life insurance man as to how good 
will should be figured, but might make 
a statement to The Eastern Under- 
writer on the subject next week. 
Views of a Leading Firm of Lawyers 


Some comment has been made that 
the estimate given by Mr. Woods in 
St Louis is unsatisfactory because in 
these days of rapid business advance 
too much can happen in a decade to 
make that a standard for estimate. 
The Eastern Underwriter this week in- 
terviewed Brussel & Beebe, well known 
New York corporation lawyers, and 
familiar with large business affairs, on 
the subject. 

They make the following statement: 

“Although there is nothing so cer- 
tain in our minds as the fact that good 
will of a profitable business has value, 
there is nothing quite so uncertain as 
the actual monetary value thereof. Mr. L. 
Woods undoubtedly refers to 6 per cent. 
on actual invested assets as represent- 
ing the interest on the investment 
which should, of course, first be de- 
ducted from earnings. We consider 
interest on investment an expense of 
the business and not part of the net 
annual earnings. 

Five Years Sufficient 

“In our experience, going back ten 
years to strike the average net earn- 
ings is too much, as it does not, in our 
opinion, truly represent the present 
business condition. We have found 
five years a sufficiently long period 
over which to average the net earnings, 
and having ascertained the average 
earnings for five years, we have taken 
two or three times that sum, depending 
on the nature of the business, to ascer- 
tain the good will. This method, in 
addition to having been frequently ac- 
cepted by contestants where good will 
was involved, hag also the approval of 
the Courts of the State of New York. 

“We quote from a leading authority 
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on the subject, the case of Von Au Vv. 
Magenheimer, reported in 115 App. Div. 
au 84, and decided in October of 1906. 
Judge Rich, writing the prevailing 
opinion, states as follows: 

Our courts have not adopted. the 
rigid rule, established by the English 
courts, of limiting the value of good 
will to one year’s purchase of the 
net annual profits of the business 
calculated on an average of three 
years (Mellersh v. Keen, 28 Beav. 
453) or that three years’ net profits 
of a business arbitrarily represents 
the value of its good will (Page v. 
Ratliffe, 75 L. T. Rep. 371), but on 
the contrary, incline to the more 
equitable rule that the value of good 
will may be fairly arrived at by mul- 
tiplying the average net profits by a 
number of years, such number being 
suitable and proper, having reference 
to the nature and character of the 
particular business under considera- 
tion, and the determination of such 
proper number of years should be 
submitted to and determined by the 
jury as a question of fact, dependent 
upon the evidence before them in 
each action. It cannot be determined 
by courts as a question of law. 


Cites Other Cases 


“That language was quoted with ap- 
proval in the matter of Silkman (121 
App. Div. 202) and affirmed by our 
Court of Appeals in 190 N. Y. 506. 
Other cases where this method of ar- 
riving at good will have been used are 


Slater v. Slater (175 N. Y. 143) and 
Godley v. Crandall & Godley Co. (153 
App. Div. 697) where the rule laid 


down in the case of Von Au v. Magen- 
beimer, before quoted, was followed as 
late as 1912. Indeed, this line of cases 
is approved right down to date. 

“Mr. L. Woods, in fixing ten years’ 
purchase of the average profits, may 
have the insurance business in mind, 
and, if so, would undoubtedly be better 
informed on the values of good will in 
that line than we, although we should 
say that ten times average profits of 
the business is very high.” 


Mr. Woods Explains His Statement 


In a talk with The Eastern Under- 
writer this week, Mr. Woods said that 
his statement in St. Louis should not 
have been taken too literally, as it was 
made off-hand to illustrate a point in 
his discussion. Continuing he said: 

“As a matter of fact, there is no ab- 
solute rule covering the valuation of 
good will. There are a great many 
ways of getting at it, and none of them 
applies to every case. It’s one of the 
most difficult things that chartered ac- 
ccuntants or any one else has to go up 
against. It’s one of the problems that 
our Public Utilities Commissions of the 
various States are wrestling with con- 
tinually. But I did say that a rough 
method would be to take ten times the 
average net earnings, after deducting 
6 per cent. on invested capital. 

“Now, after you have made this 
statement, you have got to find out 
what the average earnings are; you 
have got to allow for abnormally bad 
or good years. If the concern is only 
two or three years old, you can’t take 
an average of ten years. There is no 
absolute yard stick that you can scien- 
tifically lay down in any proposition. 
‘But all that I said, and I still believe, 
is that it is a method of arriving at the 
financial value of good will.” 





DEATH OF COLONEL RAYMOND 


Col. Charles H. Raymond, who died 
this week, at the age of 82, was one of 
the founders of the Widows’ and Or- 
phans’ Life Insurance Co., which in 
1£71 was merged with the Mutual Life. 
For years he was one of the leading 
producers of New York City for the 
Mutual Life. 





REJECTED 23,085 APPLICATIONS 


Last year The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America made no fewer 
than 23,085 rejections for Ordinary in- 
surance. 
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OPTIONS OF SETTLEMENT 





Indifference of Insured Noted by Col. 
' Charles W. Burpee, in Daily 
Newspaper Article 





Col. Charles W. Burpee, writing on 
options of settlement clauses, makes 
the statement in the Hartford “Cour- 
ant” that not over 10 per cent. of the 
insured or their beneficiaries pay the 
shghtest attention to options of settle- 
ment, and few indeed of the insured 
indicate how the fund shall be adminis- 
tered. 


ASKS ABOUT DIVIDEND 
An agent of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society asked the Society the fol- 
lowing question: 
In the event of the death of a policy- 
holder immediately after the payment of 


a full premium, but before he had made 
disposition as to his annual dividend, 
what would the Society pay the bene- 
ficiary? 

The answer follows: 


If at the time a policy becomes a 
claim ‘by death there is a dividend due 
for which the insured has made no elec- 
tion, it is our practice to include such 
dividend for the largest amount, i. e. 
as an “addition’—an increase to the 
amount of the insurance. 





IS OPEN TO ALL 
Joseph D. Bookstaver started a school 
of life insurance this week which will 


be open not only to those men connect- 
ed with his general agency of the Trav- 
elers ‘but to others as well who are 
interested. The instruction will deal 
with the fundamentals of the business 
and its technical phases. It will not 
cover the selling end. 
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A MAN ASKED RECENTLY | 


GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of New York 


is writing so much more business now than it wrote in 


One Reason Is 
A NEW WAIVER and ANNUITY CLAUSE 


which provides, in case of disability, for the payment of 
10% OF THE FACE AMOUNT of the policy each year during 
the lifetime of the insured and the payment of the 


Scores of good life insurance salesmen have learned that 


MEN WHO WANT TO GROW 


T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


“Why is it that the 
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WHY MOVEMENT COLLAPSED 





W. M. Horner’s Comments on Institu- 
tional’ Advertising Campaign— 
Comments on Life Presidents 





New York, Sept. 27. 
Editor The Eastern Underwriter: 
Did W. M. Horner, of Minneapolis, 
criticise the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents recently in public? 


New York Agent. 
[Editor’s Note: Warren M. Horner’s 
comments on the management of the 
association were made at a convention 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Canada. He was discussing institu- 
tional advertising, and said in part: 


“T do not hesitate to say that, broadly 
speaking, the thing which held back a 
proper fruition of what was attempted 
in your sister country, was due partly 
to the general free-thinking, individual- 
istic temperament existing therein, but 
specifically to the unfortunate circum- 
stance that the management of the 
presidents’ association lacked compre- 
hension of the real import of what was 
proposed and the courage to plough 
through with the things that were un- 
derstood. This condition extended into 
individual companies not members of 
the Presidents’ Association. 


“The agents, the rank and filé in the 
field, to whom is owed a lasting debt 
of gratitude for their intelligent grasp 
and loyal support, by repeated resolu- 
tions that were clear in thought and 
expression, put it squarely up to the 
companies, but without much avail. 
Then, again, we were handicapped by 
two other unfortunate and short-sight- 
ed conditions. Out of all the life in- 
surance journals in the United States 
only two consistently and persistently 
supported the movement. 

“These things, considered together 
with the fact that some of the leaders 
of the National Association, working 
out of harmony with the committee in 
charge of the work, in separating its 
activities and in advocating local cam- 
paigns in advance of the master cam- 
paign, which should have paved the 
way for the local campaigns, prevented 
a practical, systematic carrying out of 
a big work. 

“This does not mean that much was 
not accomplished, because the facts 
are that forces were let loose that 
have already gained tremendous mo- 
mentum in educational work, local and 
national publicity, and in standardiza- 
tion of field work. The conservation 
of insurance, written, and health con- 
servation, are yet practically untouched 
problems with a unified idea.’’] 





DEATH OF THOMAS L. JAMES 





Oldest Member of Metropolitan Life’s 
Board of Directors—Memorial 
on Minutes of Board 





The death of Thomas L. James re- 
moved the oldest member in years of 
life and term of service of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., with the 
exception of President Hegeman. 

Mr. James was elected to the board 
in April, 1881, soon after the Company 
started its industrial department; and 
thereby watched over and helped its 
growth in assets from two millions to 
nearly six hundred millions, in busi- 
ness in force from thirty millions to 
over three thousand millions of dollars. 
He was appointed a member of the 
finance committee in April, 1882, and 
continued in office as director and 
member of its principal committee un- 
til his death. His condition of health 
prevented his attendance for the last 
two years; but for well over thirty 
years he was constant and assiduous in 
the performance of his duties. 

Mr. James was Postmaster and Post- 
master-General and gave-splendid serv- 
ices to the City of New York and his 
country. 
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Asks Companies To 
Drop “ Part-Timers” 


BRISTOL AGENCY PLEADS FOR 
ACTION BY JANUARY 1 


Tribute Paid to Northwestern General 
Agency at 33d Anniversary 
Banquet 


(Every life insurance company in the 
ecuntry is to be asked to abolish its 
part-time contracts by the first of Janu- 
ary, “in order that life insurance com- 
missions may be paid solely and ex- 
clusively to life insurance men, thereby 
rendering life insurance a ‘business and 
eventually a profession.” The request 
for the abolition of the part-time men 
will be made by the John I. D. Bristol 
General Agency, of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, New York City. 


Banquet on Monday Night 


Mr. Bristol, leading general agent of 
New York in amount of business writ- 
ten, and most persistent and consistent 
of all opponents of the part-time sys- 
tem, has been New York general agent 
of the Company for thirty-three years, 
and it was to celebrate the thirty-third 
anniversary that a banquet was held at 
the Hotel Breslin on Monday night of 
this week. It was attended by a large 
number of friends and associates, in- 
cluding general agents of the Company, 
members of the agency, editors and 
representatives of the New York In- 
surance Department. It was at this 
banquet that a set of resolutions, em- 
podying the demand told about above, 
was passed. The _ resolutions, more 
than a column long, took the position 
that the part-time agent is responsible 
for an increased mortality in the coun- 
try districts, for a larger lapse ratio 
than necessary, and for additional ex- 
pense to policyholders. The resolution 
alleged that there are thousands of 
“spies” ready to tip off prospect leads, 
and that they constitute an army of 
men who are leeches on the insurance 
business, depriving legitimate agents 
of a livelihood. One paragraph read as 
follows: 


The new agent, in first encoun- 
tering the interfering cashier, book- 
keeper, fire insurance agent, chauf- 
feur, butler, lady’s maid or cook, or 
other of the numerous spies confi- 
dentially employed by the hundreds 
in all large cities, is confronted 
with the nation-wide life insurance 
dilemma of being compelled to 
choose between the loss of busi- 
ness or the direct recognition of 
these part-time rebate interferers. 


The Bristol agency is having one of 
its great years. It will run between 
$15,000,000 and $16,000,000. Mr. Bris- 
tol’s sincerity in his part-time fight is 
shown by the fact that he has an iron 
beund contract which agents must 
sign, covering rebates, part-time, etc., 
and carrying with it a stiff penalty. 





DISABILITY MEETING 


Wallis General Agency Members Hear 
Facts About Company’s Innovation 
20 Years Ago 


The Fidelity Mutual Life was the 
first life company to grant protection 
against the risk of total and permanent 
disability. The first policy containing 
the disability clause was issued on the 
life of L. G. Fouse, the president, 20 
years ago. It was more than eight 
years before another company adopted 
a disability clause. This was the key- 
note of a rousing meeting of agents of 
the Fidelity Mutual Life held in the of- 
fice of General Agent F. A. Wallis, New 
York, on Wednesday of this week. 

Fac-similes of the first policy con- 
taining the disability provision were 
circulated. 


CAMERON’S COURSE 


Teaching Actuarial Science By Corre- 
spondence—Synopsis of First 
Twelve Lessons 


John Campbell Cameron, Houston ac- 
tuary, is offering a course in Actuarial 
Science by correspondence. A synop- 
sis of the first twelve lessons follows: 


Lesson I.—(a) Practical.—Definitions of life 
insurance and the different policy and an- 
nuity plans. Explanation of the underlying 
principles of Life Insurance and its social 
necessity. (b) Theoretical.—The Mortality 
Table and exactly what it means. How to 
obtain rates of mortality and probabilities of 
life. Various standard mortality tables em- 
ployed and reasons for their use. 


Test Paper 1, which will be sent this les- 
son, will be a searching test of the correspond- 
ent’s knowledge of the primary facts of life 
insurance and a guide to the best methods of 
assisting his future study. 

Lesson II.—(a) Practical.—A careful analy- 
sis of the ordinary life policy contract (con- 
tinuous premiums), its benefits, conditions, 
etc., showing also that mortality and interest 
are both involved. (b) Theoretical.—Interest— 
Simple and Compound. Why compound inter- 
est is a necessity for long periods. Discount. 
—How to understand and make interest tables. 

Lesson III.—Practical and  Theoretical.— 
Mortality and interest combined; showing how 
all life insurance and annuity problems de- 
pend essentially on these two factors. The 
pure endowment, its meaning and calculation 
The annuity—certain. The life annuity; its 
fundamental connection with life insurance. 

Lesson IV.—Practical and Theoretical.—Net 
Single Premiums.—How to obtain them for the 
standard policy plans—the underlying reason- 
ing being clearly set forth. 


Lesson V.—Mainly Theoretical.—More  ad- 
vanced problems. Calculation of net level an- 
nual premiums. The temporary life annuity; 
the deferred life annuity. Various other net 
premium calculations. 


Lesson VI.—Mainly Practical.—Recapitula- 
tion and extension of previous arguments. Ex- 
planation of loadings for expenses and of 
extra premiums. 

Lesson VII.—Theoretical 
Meaning of reserves. How they arise. Cal- 
culation of level premium reserves. Ordi 
nary life and other plans. Two points of view 
—Prospective and Retrospective. Relation to 
surrender values. Calculation of paid-up poli- 
cies and extended term insurance. 


Lesson VIII.—The preliminary term valua- 
tion method. Full preliminary term and mod 
ified on ordinary life and twenty payment 
life plans. Why these methods are employed. 
Other valuation basis. 

Lesson IX.—Commutation Columns.—Their es- 
sential simplicity. Their great convenience 
for calculations. Calculation of various pre- 
mium rates and reserves by commutation 
columns. 

Lesson X.—Special 
—Group Insurance, 
dustrial Insurance. 
their main features. 

Lesson XI.—The organization of the old line 
company. The necessity for the solicitor—his 
duties, his point of view. The various de- 
partments and their interdependence. 

Lesson XII.—The sources of profit 
Reason for annual statements. General 
of the annual statement. 


and Practical. 


Life Insurance Features. 
Disability Insurance, In- 
An impartial analysis of 


and loss 
study 





TRY TO SAVE DREWRY’S LIFE 





Brother of Mutual Benefit General 
Agent Gives Up Pint of 
Blood 





W. S. Drewry, in charge of the Vir- 
ginia branch of the J. C. Drewry Com- 
pany agency of the Mutual Benefit, has 
returned to his home in Richmond from 
Raleigh, whither he was called recently 
by the critical illness of his brother, J. 
C.’ Drewry, head of the agency, who, 
though reported to be now a bit im- 
proved, is still in a serious condition 
and but little hope is held out for his 
ultimate recovery. Within the last 
several months, Mr. Drewry has under- 
gone seven separate transfusion opera- 
tions in an effort to rehabilitate his 
health and strength. On one of these 
occasions, his Richmond brother gave 
up a pint of blood. Paid volunteers 
furnished the blood on the other occa- 
sions. Only temporary relief is said to 
have been obtained from the operations. 
It was largely through the efforts and 
enterprise of J. C. Drewry that the 
agency which he heads was built up to 
its present high standard. 





The annual outing of the E. A. Woods 
General Agency, Pittsburgh, will be in 
Bermuda. 


HOLCOMBE ON A MAN’S WORTH 
MAY BE POOR AND NOT KNOW 


President of Phoenix Mutual Discusses 
Present and Future Value of 
Average Estate 





Selling talk is in the air, and Presi- 
dent John M. Holcombe, of the Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life, made an interesting 
contribution to the subject in a paper 
on “What of the Next Decade?” read in 
Hartford last week before the conven- 
tion of his Company. After discussing 
the great growth of the Phoenix Mutual 
a in the last decade, Mr. Holcombe 
said: 

It is a simple matter to record the 
results of the past so far as figures are 
concerned, but it is much more difficult 
tv sum up the accomplishments in the 
growth of character and ability for fu- 
ture activities. The individual can tell 
what he has done, his income and dis- 
bursements, his present assets and lia- 
bilities, but these all form but a small 
part of what he has really accom- 
plished. His mental equipment must 
be taken into consideration, for this is 
his greatest asset. We can tell you 
what has been done in dollars, but we 
cannot tell you what any one of you 
has done for himself in preparation for 
the future; and when we lay before you 
the record of the past, it is proper and 
best that we should ask you to sum up 
your own record, not for the purpose 
cf explaining it in each case to others, 
but to consider it with the greatest 
care for your own sake, in order that 
you may realize the mistakes and avoid 
them, and thoroughly understand the 
successes and the reasons for them. 


What Has Experience Taught You? 


Of what value is your education? Is 
it worth $1,000 or $10,000? Each one 
by careful thought can estimate this 
better than any one else. Of what value 
is the good will which you have been 
laying aside for the future? Is every 
man you have insured your friend? If 
he is not, then you have made mis- 
takes. Do not make the same mistakes 
ir. the future. The successful salesman 
is not necessarily the one who makes 
the greatest number of sales, but the 
che who makes with every sale a friend. 

We are familiar with the details of 
the annual statement of a corporation, 
and especially of a life insurance com- 
pany. There is every reason why each 
one should from time to time make up 
aud consider the statement of an active 
man or woman—whether this is for the 
purpose of considering his or her own 
accomplishments in order to compare 
the results of the past and draw morals 
for the future to gauge one’s own prog- 
ress, or to apply the reasoning in pres- 
enting arguments for life insurance. 


A Hypothetical Case 

Let me now suppose a case, the ideas 
of which may be applied to any one: The 
man is 40 years of age. He has a wife 
of 38, a son of 15, a daughter of 12, and 
another son of 8. He receives for his 
services, either in a salary or profits 
in his business, $6,000 a year, of which 
$1,000 may be reasonably set aside as 
the cost of his own maintenance; $5,000 
a year, therefore, of his earnings may 
be said to be applied for the benefit of 
others, either in supporting them or 
accumulating something for the future. 
He owns his house, valued at $10,000, 
upon which there is a mortgage of 
$5,000, and he has other property, the 
result of his savings, to the amount of 
$15,000. His net property, therefore, 
is $20,000. What is the real financial 
condition of this man and what are his 
liabilities? We will admit without ar- 
gument that his wife is entitled to an 
income of $1,500 a year which, though 
it may not admit of some of the com- 
forts and luxuries which she has been 
accustomed to, yet will support her. 
The present value of an annuity of this 
amount, together with certain present 
needs, may be reasonably stated to be 
$25,000. His older son is being edu- 
cated; he is preparing for college and 


it is expected that he will complete his 
course; $600 a year for six years will 
probably accomplish this with economy. 
The present value of this annual allow- 
ance is $4,000. His daughter of 12 is 
reasonably entitled to $500 a year for 
nine years. .This present liability 
amounts to $5,000. His boy of 8 is also 
entitled to some provision. Assuming 
that he should be entitled to ten years’ 
support at $500 a year, leaving open the 
question of a college education, the 
= of $6,000 should be guaranteed to 

im. 

These present liabilities on these as- 
sumptions amount to $40,000. To pro- 
vide for this there is a property of 
$20,000. Plainly enough, the estate is 
insolvent and if settled at this time 
would pay out about 50 cents on the 
dollar; and yet this man probably con- 
siders himself, and is looked upon, as 
being fairly well off. 


Earning Power 


But in all this consideration, his earn- 
ing power is not taken into account, for 
it may be cut off at any time. It is 
true, nevertheless, that its present 
value constitutes a property as definite 
and as easily calculated as that of his 
estate, and it amounts to $75,000. If 
now we add this, he is actually worth 
to his family and his community 
$25,000, or about three times the sum 
of his liabilities. His house is protect- 
ed by fire insurance. Is the greatest 
item of his assets protected, and if so, 
tu what extent? 

This reasoning, applied in different 
ways to each individual, gives a basis 
not only for urging the need of life in- 
surance, but also for considering the 
past and the future. What has been 
the result of the past year or decade? 
Has that which is commonly recognized 
as property ‘been increased? If it has, 
a certain encouragement can fairly be 
enjoyed. But this is not all, nor is it 
even the principal consideration. Has 
the earning power been increased? Has 
knowledge and experience in business 
been accumulated? Perhaps this may 
be difficult to estimate in dollars, and 
yet it will be useful to consider it care- 
fully. If one has earned $5,000 or 
$2,000 in the past year, what has he 
added in the shape of power to earn in 
the future? It may be that he has 
saved $1,000 in money. He should be 
able to say that he has not only done 
that, but that he has added to his earn- 


ing capacity $1,009 a year, in which case, 
if he is forty years old, he has in- 
creased his real property by $15,000 


just as surely as if he had gained that 
amount in some fortunate operation. A 
knowledge of his business, the friends 
he has made, the reputation he has ac- 
quired for honesty and truthfulness, all 
combine to make up the value of his 
greatest estate—which is his earning 
power. Let me, therefore, urge you 
to make up your statements periodi- 
cally; to consider the past decade or 
the year that has gone by, and apply 
some such reasoning as this to your 
own case. It will, I am sure, be useful 
also to draw the attention of many a 
prospect to these thoughts. 
All Rests Upon Efficiency of Human 
Lives 

And what of the next decade? As a 
company, this will depend upon the 
sum of all the elements gathered here 
today, and each of these will depend 
upon the individual. We might make 
a guess at the annual statement of 
1926, and this would show a material 
increase in outstanding business, in 
assets, and in income; but this would 
scarcely be of much real value to us at 
this time. Whatever it might show, its 
value will depend upon a combination 
oi effort, of care or lack of it in plan- 


ning the future policy of selection of 
risks, of system in all departments, of 
wisdom in investments. If all these 
shall be directed in the best possible 


lines, it is certain that the members of 
the Company will have reason to be 
satisfied with what shall have been 
done for them with their future pros- 
pects. Our own business, our individual 
(Continued on page 9) 
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MILLER TELLS HOW HE WIN 


STUDIES PROSPECT MINUTELY 





Interesting Address of Phoenix Mutual 
Life’s General Agent in St. Louis 
Delivered in Hartford 





F. B. Miller, general agent of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life in St. Louis, is 
one of the shrewdest students of pol- 
icyholders in the West. He explained 
his methods in a talk before .the field 
men’s convention of the Company in 
Hartford last week, saying in part: 

“What a wonderful business is life, 
insurance. No capital invested, salary 
increases every year, policyholders are 
the assets in the business, and there 
are no liabilities save one’s own weak- 
ness, which an agent can overcome if he 
wants to do so. Success consists in at- 
taining the highest realization of self, 
having imagination large enough to 
idealize the business in the future and 
then consistently and persistently keep 
everlastingly trying to reach the ideal, 
a man must grow toward the realiza- 
tion of his dream. 

“I begin to educate my policyholders 
before they are policyholders. The 
mere matter of cost or price does not 
sell goods. Personality does and per- 
sonality is the ‘outward expression of 
an internal impression.’ I try to make 
a survey of the man, learn his ideals, 
his fancies, and his hobby. Having 
this, I know better how to approach him 
next time. I talk very little about life 
insurance. Let him talk most of the 
time and I must know him mighty well 
before I attempt to push him. The 
average man knows what he wants and 
he wants what he wants when he wants 
it, and I want him to feel that I be- 
lieve this fact, yet I know my calls 
will make him want what he wants be- 
fore he thought he would want it. 


No Sob Stories 


“If he says I will sign your applica- 
tion November 1, I do not get out my 
handkerchief and tell him a ‘sob’ story 
to induce him to sign up now. Some 
of you will say that is a weakness; it 
may be, but I want him to know that 
I take him at his word. I want him to 
take my statements at 100 per cent. 
pure, reciprocal confidence, and that is 
the basis of all business transactions. 

“When contract is delivered, I tell 
him something more about his con- 
tract, options or values, things I have 
not mentioned before, not being neces- 
sary in the selling talk. Leaving him, 
I express the hope that when he is in 
position for additional insurance he will 
come to me as no one can serve him 
better than I, thereby beginning to pave 
the way for another policy. 

“If he is dissatisfied on delivery, 
which is rare, and I can not overcome 
his doubts, I cheerfully hand back his 
deposit. I do not want the business of 
a dissatisfied policyholder. One man 
applied for a small policy; he was rated 
up four years, and while he is not dis- 
pleased with me, I would rather dodge 
down an alley than meet this man. I! 
sincerely. wish I had not induced him 
to take the policy. 


$15,000 Canceled in Ten Years 

“It is rarely necessary to send back 
for cancellation a policy if it was real- 
ly sold in the first place. In ten years 
the Company has cancelled less than 
$15,000 of mine. If any man can beat 
it, I wish to take his name, address and 
receipt. I want to know how he does it. 

“I call frequently on my policyhold- 
ers, mention their policies, some fea- 
ture, suggest extra service to them, set- 
tlement under various options, etc., and 
then on the birthday of each I write a 
letter. They like it. I have tested it 
out by leaving off a few names each 
month to see the degree of interest 
shown. This year out of fifteen names 


omitted, eleven have taken me to task 
for forgetting their birthdays. 

“T honestly believe that the man that 
does no more than induce an applicant 
to do his duty for his family or protect 
himself in old age, and then neglects 
him afterward is receiving more in 
first year commission than he has 
earned. By taking a lively interest in 
the man after his business is secured, 
it will make renewals more certain, 
the Company is benefited, the policy- 
holders’ estate is perpetuated, his fam- 
ily protected and the salesman’s inter- 
ests guaranteed, and that is not all, be- 
cause the agent will get re-orders from 
this same source. 


From Old Policyholders 

“A few days ago the cashier, at my 
suggestion, drew off for me business 
for 1913, ’14 and ’15, written on old 
policyholders. Out of the paid-for busi- 
ness of these three years, $201,000 was 
from old policyholders. So far this 
year half of it is from the same source. 
This is not changed policies but new 
policies on formerly written policy- 
holders. 

“Every wage earner offers an oppor- 
tunity for our service, every marriage 
is an opportunity, every new business 
venture is another, every time the beg- 
gar shuffles up to you and drones out 
the everlasting story of the ‘down and 
outer’, give him the dime and build 
around the incident a human interest 
story and tell it to the next young man 
you meet, for it is an opportunity. 

“A statistician in a college nearby 
startled the world recently by saying 
that a baby was worth $90. A judge 
in New Jersey went him one better, 
announced from the bench that the baby 
was not an asset, but a liability, but as 
the parents of the child were poor and 
the defendant in the cause at action 
was rich, in order to carry costs of 
court he tied a tag for one dollar on 
the dead babe. What does a statisti- 
cian or a judge know about the value of 
this miracle of miracles, the baby in 
the home? Show me a man physically 
fit and financially able, having a babe 
in the home. That man will buy life 
insurance. Every baby born is an op- 
portunity for our services. 

Inspired By Missouri 

“I know any man can use the birth- 
day letters to advantage, but do not 
send out a printed card of congratula- 
tion nor a mimeographed copy, but 
make it a personal affair and each one 
will be different, because each policy- 
holder is different, and again you want 
to show him that you have taken five or 
ten minutes of your time to think of 
him and him only. If it does not work 
out satisfactorily, come out to Missouri, 
we are different. 


The buildings are the tallest—in Missouri, 
And the death rate is the smallest—in Missouri. 
The wits are the keenest, 

The towns are the cleanest, 

And the meadows are the greenest—in 

Missouri. 
' 
The newspapers are the brightest—in Missouri. 
The people are politest—in Missouri. 
Annoyances are the fewest, 
The water is the purest, 
While the sky is always bluest—in Missouri. 
The ladies are the fairest—in Missouri, 
The homely girl is rarest—in Missouri. 


the neatest, 
sweetest, 


The husbands are 
The babies are the 


While the horses are the fleetest—in Missouri. 
Insurance is the easiest—in Missouri. 
The salesman is the freest—in Missouri. 
Competition is the————— 
And the twister twists the wildest 
While the liars lie the mildest—in Missouri. 





NEW TEXAS MUTUAL COMPANY 

The Farmers’ Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, with headquarters at Belton, 
Texas, has secured the approval of the 
Attorney General’s Department to their 
charter and the same has been filed 


with the Commissioner of Insurance 
and Banking. It was also licensed and 
privileged to write storm, hail and 


lightning insurance on the mutual plan. 
The directors are: Thos. Yarrell, Jr., 
Sam D. Ware, W. A. Ray, Geo. W. Cole, 
C. J. Jackson, and Vernon L. Ware. 





W.D. Wyman, President 


New policies with modern provisions 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Ine. 1851 


_ Attractive literature 
W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 





—— 





Build YourOwn Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


Eo work is recognized by this 

Company. Men with their 
future before them should listen. If 
you wish a place where you can 
grow, where the Home Office knows 
first hand what you are doing and 
what your ambition is, if this hits 
you, think it over—then act. 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. C. BALDWIN 
President 


HOWARD S. SUTPHEN 








: Vice-President & Manager of Agencies 











is an all important f 


dependent upon a 


nancial STRE 


The Entering Wedge 


actor in every agents 


work, for a successful closing is largely 


favorable opening. 


The unique SERVICE rendered 
its policyholders; the great fi- 


NGTH‘ guaran- 


teeing the fulfillment of every 
policy contract; 
material SAVING in cost 
to the insured, are all 
strong points in Com- 
pany management. 


This threefold advantage 
in Service, Strength and 


and the 





Saving fo 
mensions 


Union 
Agent. 


Ad 
Allan 








rms the di- 
of the “‘en- 


tering wedge”’ pos- 
sessed by every 


Central 


Established 1867 


dress 
Waters 


Supt. of 
Agents. 


The Union Central 
Life Insurance Co. 
of Cincinnati 


Jesse R. Clark. Pres. 
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WHY NOT DOUBLE MY INCOME? 


Address by D. A. FINLEY of Pittsburgh 


Delivered Before the Field Men’s Convention of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Last Week 








Do you want to double your income? 
i can answer that question for every 
one in the room. Yes, a _ thousand 
times, yes! 

But will you pay the price? There 
is only one person in the world that 
can answer that question, and that is 
you. 

What is the price? You must do all 
those things you ought to do, and you 
must leave undone those things that 
you ought not to do. You must crucify 
yourself on the cross of self-denial; 
you must make a careful analysis of 
yourself; know where you are weak, 
where you are strong; cut out the 
non-essentials; cultivate only those 
qualities that make for success. 

Your income will increase in just 
proportion to the measure of self-con- 
trol that you acquire and therein lies 
the answer to most questions. 

In the words of one who spoke of 
old, “Verily, verily, I say unto you, he 
that overcometh himself is greater 
than he that taketh a city.” 

Oh! say you, my self-control is all 
right. Is that so? “By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” How much busi- 
ness have you paid for this year? 
Where do you stand on the company’s 
honor roll? That’s the answer. 


Self Control 

The Company knows that lack of self- 
control is the fundamental reason for 
our failure to produce the business we 
should. They cannot tell us this in 
so many words, but have to resort to 
diplomacy. They tell us if we make 
out our daily reports we will become 
members of the efficiency staff and be 
in line for special benefits in the way 
of circularizing. In this way they call 
to our attention daily wherein we lack 
self-control, for if you have only inter- 
viewed two men to-day and you are 
capable of interviewing five or ten, 
what is the answer? Lack of self-con- 
trol. Until you recognize this fact and 
use this surpassingly effective mechan- 
ical aid to strengthen your will, you 
will go away sorrowing and will not 
take the first step on the road to 
doubling your income. 

‘When you receive a prospect card 
from the Company see him at once, 
and see him just once (with rare ex- 
ceptions). Why? Because the ma- 
jority of the cases that we see more 
than once we never close. Why? Be- 
cause we never mean to close them 
when we start out. We only wanted 
to look them over. Get acquainted, as 
it were. We lacked self-control. We 
followed our natural tendency and pro- 
crastinated and the prospect knew 
that and played our game. We were 
afraid. Afraid of what? Afraid he 
was going to say “no,” and so we told 
him that we would come around later 
to hear him say it. 


When to Say “No” 

If a man is going to say “no” I want 
to hear him say it on the first inter- 
view. The only way you can overcome 
procrastination in the other fellow is 
to kill it in yourself and this can only 
be done by an inflexible decision to 
finish (kill-kan) so many prospects to- 
day. I will make five prospects say 
“yes” or “no” to-day. That’s the sys- 
tem. Unless you make this part of 
your creed you will go away sorrowing, 
and will never add one jitney to your 
income. 

You will never double your income 
unless you have a definite plan. Write 
that in letters of gold and paste it in 
your hat. Put it on your calendar. 
Frame it and hang it over your desk. 
A definite plan, not for the year, not 
for the month, not for the week, but 


just for to-day. Let the other fellow 
have all the to-morrows and yester- 
days, but give us to-day. What must 
we do to-day to double our income? 
To-day is, yesterday was, and to-mor- 
row—well, who knows? Let us be 
more definite, more conclusive. Let 
us study and acquire the faculty of 
concentration. 

If you would double your income 
you must be a lifter, not a leaner. 
Don’t expect to get other men to close 
your cases but close cases for the 
other men. To be a lifter, carry the 
burden, pay the price, assume the re- 
sponsibility. The man who carries the 
greatest responsibility commands the 
largest income. 


Don’t Depend Too Much on Literature 

Beware and don’t lean on the cir- 
cularizing department of the Company 
too heavily. The prospects they fur- 
nish are only aids. Take all you can 
get. They are good; fine, but if you 
depend on them entirely you will not 
double your income, you will become 
a leaner, but if you can make every 
answer you receive multiply itself by 
acting as an introduction to that par- 
ticular prospect’s relatives and friends 
—good. That is lifting, that is initia- 
tive. 

You must have initiative if you would 
double your income. This quality is 
never found in a leaner or a procras- 
tinator. A _ straight canvass is the 
only way I know of developing it in 
our business. Do a little now and 
then. There is nothing that is so ef- 
fective in strengthening all those qual- 


ities necessary to make a successful 
life insurance salesman as a straight 
canvass. 

But say you, “I do all these things 
and am working up to the limit of my 
capacity. Then what must I do to 
double my income?” One thing thou 
lackest—capacity. Increase your cap- 
acity. 

There are many ways of accomplish- 
ing this. The first, I should say, when 
you start from home in the morning, 
leave the wife and kids smiling when 
you say “goodbye.” There’s a wealth 
of virtue in a smile. It is the greatest 
harmonizer in the world. It polishes 
up the mental attitude, clarifies the 
atmosphere and increases the capacity. 


Regular Habits 

Are you in the habit of taking late 
dinners with wine and cigars? Do you 
get up in the morning with a foggy 
brain and a fishy eye? If so, cut it out. 

Get your sleep regularly. Have you 
any vicious habit that consumes time 
and energy to satiate? If so, cut it 
out. Are you giving too much time 
to social and religious functions? If 
so, you are fostering a vicious habit— 
cut it out. Pin your faith to the gospel 
of self-reliance, industry and honest 
effort. 

How often do you waste an hour on 
a useless call. You spend half an hour 
in traveling to see a prospect only to 
find him out or too busy to see you. 
All this can be avoided by the use of 
the telephone. Become familiar with 
the possibilities of the telephone. That 
miracle instrument will transport your 
speech as swift as thought and drops 
the words perfect as minted coins in 
the prospect’s ear. By using the phone 
you do not waste time, but improve 
your chance if you tell a man that 
you would like the privilege of an in- 
terview but realize he is a very busy 
man and you would appreciate an ap- 
pointment—you have paid him a deli- 
cate compliment and he will respond 
by giving you the interview desired. 
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How Will You Vote? 
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Would you rather re-elect Wilson 
to a $75,000 income for 
the next 4 years 


OR 


Do you want to help pay that 
salary to Hughes for the 
same period 
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Do you prefer to cast a vote for your- 
self and elect to secure an income 
—not for four years only but 
for all time—by building 
up an accident-health 
renewal account 


WITH 


THE PREFERRED 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, President 
80 Maiden Lane - 














New York 
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Leroy N. Hexter, of Pittsburgh, has ac- 
quired the faculty of using the phone 
with such splendid facility that he 
multiplies his efforts and there is a 
man that will undoubtedly double his 
income next year. 

Start the proper use of the tele- 
phone and you will not waste time. 
You notice I try to avoid the expres- 
sion “saving time.” That expression 
as applied to our business is misused. 
God Almighty shows no partiality in 
respect to time. He endows us all 
with twenty-four hours a day, not to 
save but to sell. The man who saves 
the most time will sell the least life 
insurance. If you would increase your 
capacity and double your income sell 
more of your time. 


Cultivate Constructive Thinking 


Ten or fifteen minutes a day spent 
in thinking constructive thoughts will 
be most effective in improving your 
personality. 

If you want an attractive person- 
ality you have to cut out worry. Worry 
is just one of two things. Idiocy or 
insanity. You can take your choice, 
there is no third. Worry depresses 
the physical vitality, dims the vision 
of the ideal, weakens the will and 
stands in the way of realizing any- 
thing worth while. If you would 
double your income you must get worry 
under your feet at the earliest possible 
moment and the method to employ is 
good, honest, persistent effort. Work! 
That is the thing that builds vitality 
and gives increased power and capacity. 

Study the laws of thought; get ac- 
quainted with the great within of your- 
self. The laws upon which your being 
is founded—for you are governed by 
laws just as inexorable as_ those 
which hold the heavenly bodies ir 
their courses with such perfect adjust- 
ment that they do not vary the frac- 
tion of a second in their orbits of un- 
told millions of miles. 


Resolution 


Resolution plays the most important 
part of all in the doubling of your in- 
come. If you would succeed study well 
the word—resolution. 


Are you one of those fellows that 
make a weak resolution to try to im- 
prove? Do you say I must write 
oftener to my friend; I must be a 
better neighbor; I must be more cheer- 
ful at home; I must interview more 
people? 

Those are the pipings of an effemin- 
ate, wishy-washy, jelly-spined parasite 
who will always be a burden to him- 
self and to society. The kind of reso- 
lutions that count are those definite 


ones. I will write one letter a week 
to my friend; I will tell one funny 
story at the breakfast table every 


morning; I will try five times to get 
a signature on the dotted line today; 
we will double our incomes in 1917. 
How many will join us in this resolu- 
tion? When we return home we will 
write to the Company and ask them 
to double our allotment and to publish 
the letters of all that do so in “The 
Field,” so that every man connected 
with the Phoenix will know that we 
have so resolved. Do this if you would 
double your income. Your pride then 
will help you to reach your goal. This 
kind of resolution is definite. It is so 
definite that it constitutes an obliga- 
tion. It bites in with teeth of steel 
and gives birth to a tenacity that will 
hold you to your purpose. 

Regardless of what we have done in 
the past, regardless of what we are 
to-day, regardless of any physical or 
mental condition or circumstance, we 
will double our incomes. 

For we all feel the necesity for action 
and resolve ‘ 
Bear in upon our consciousness. 
We know the Earth’s Eternal need of 
Earnest Souls 


And the great Hunger of the World for Love. 
We know the Goal to High Achievement 


lies 
Through the dull Pathway of Self-Conquest 
rs ’ 
And on the Stairs of Little Duties done 


We must climb to Joys that stand the test 
of Time. 
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South Not As Bad As 
Tradition Has Painted 
Much Misconception as to Mortality 


There, Says Dr. Hodges of 
Atlantic Life 








In discussing some aspects of South- 
ern mortality, Dr. J. Allison Hodges, 
medical director of the Atlantic Life 
of Richmond, Va., says that the belief 
that certain sections of the country 
have been unfavorable to rational 
longevity has come down the years for 
so long a time that it has come to be 
accepted by many as a truism and ac- 
tual fact, and of all such sections, none 
in this country have been so notably 
conspicuous in this respect as the 
Southern States, for none have so con- 
sciously felt as these, the effects of 
such unfavorable comparison. Dr. 
Hodges discussed this subject before 
the American Life Convention. 

When it is remembered, he said, also 
that more than one old-line life in- 
surance company scarcely more than 
a quarter of a century ago forbade its 
agents to write any business in the 
Southeast of one of the great railroad 
systems traversing most of the South- 
ern States near the coast, it can be 
readily seen to what extremities an 
erroneous belief as to actual health 
conditions may go. 


But Slightly in Excess 


“Candor compels the admission,” said 
Dr. Hodge, “that in certain sections of 
the South, the health conditions have 
never been such as could be claimed 
as above average, or even first-class, 
and probably never will be, but the 
same or equivalent conditions may be 
and are encountered in nearly every 
sectional area of this country, for 
everywhere throughout the United 
States similar general conditions pre- 
vail, with counterbalancing elemental 
or local variations. 

“In fact, Southern mortality for the 
common diseases that prevail every- 
where, is but slightly in excess of the 
average mortality for similar diseases 
all over the country, and the increased 
mortality in: the South in the past it 
is confideritly believed has been due to 
three prime causes: First, improperly 
educated medical practitioners and ex- 
aminers whose diagnosis and treat- 
ment of disease have often been un- 
scientific and whose records of death 
have frequently been inaccurate and 
misleading; second, unsanitary local 
and living conditions, accentuated by 
excesses in drinking and eating, which 
have always been greatly above the 
normal average of other sections. 

“The United States Life Tables 
(1910) recently published bby the Bu- 
reau of the Census throw no light on 
Southern mortality. 


What Investigation Showed 


“For the purpose of comparison, an 
investigation was recently made of the 
average mortality percentage from vio- 
lent deaths, including accident, homi- 
cides, suicides and deaths on the 
operating table, of seven of the largest 
representative Southern insurance com- 
panies during the last six years, and 
it was found that this cause of death 
averaged during these six years 19 per 
cent. of the total deaths reported, en- 
tailing a money loss on the seven com- 
panies of $563,695, while, as is well 
known, the expected average mortality 
percentage from violent deaths is only 
about ten per cent. 

“By way of comparison, also, an in- 
vestigation of mortality due to this 
‘cause was made of the records of one 
of the largest insurance companies 
which covers the whole United States, 
and it was ascertained that its mor- 
tality experience as to violent deaths 
for the past three years (1913-1916) 
was 22 per cent. for the whole country, 
and 24 per cent. for the Southern 
States alone. 

“In common with other sections of 


the country, the South js in urgent 
need of a more detailed and compre- 
hensive study of heart and kidney 
diseases, and their complications, if 
Southern mortality is to be protected 
and decreased, for at present these 
diseases are rapidly forging to the 
front in mortality statistics. 

“Similarly, as regards weight, and 
especially overweight in early adult 
life, much more should be known, for 
we are only at a beginning of a fairly 
satisfactory understanding of the real 
seriousness of overweight, and it is 
more than probable than even the valu- 
able results of the Medico-Actuarial 
investigations mark merely the begin- 
ning of a scientific consideration, rather 
than the conclusion of the matter. 

“These problems in life insurance 
must gradually be solved by the com- 
panies, and it is to the older and larger 
ones with their accurately systemae 
tized records and initiative methods 
that we must look hopefully for re- 
liable information to guide us. 


New Company at Disadvantage 


“Newly organized life insurance com- 
panies, operating in territory, generally 
limited during the early period of their 
experience to one State or less, can- 
not hope to have an average mortality 
experience, and should naturally ex- 
pect that an undue proportion of new 
business in such sections may prove 
distinctly harmful as to the probabil- 
ities of a higher mortality, for many 
of these restricted sections are well 
known and have been avoided by the 
larger companies, and consequently 
have become the easy prey of active 
agents of new companies desiring to 
rapidly write a large volume of busi- 
ness. 

“In conclusion, we are not blinded to 
the local health problems confronting 
the South and hazarding her mortality, 
nor are we an apologist for them, but 
we lament the indifference, if not, the 
ignorance, that would deny or ignore 
or minimize them.” 





TO COVER OFFICERS 





Aetna Life’s Army and Navy Action 
Reduces Non-Participating Joint 
Life Rates 





The Aetna Life will write commis- 
sioned officers in the army and navy 
on the life or endowment plan for not 
exceeding $10,000, including insurance 
already in force on the same life. Non- 
commissioned officers may be written 
on the same plans for not exceeding 
$3,000 each, and on enlisted men the 
limit on the same plans will be $2,000. 
The medical certificate in such cases 
should be made by the Company’s 
medical examiner if possible, or if not, 
by the surgeon of the vessel or regi- 
ment with which such men are serving. 
In either case the regular examination 
fee of $5 will be paid. 

The Aetna Life has reduced its rates 
for non-participating joint life policies 
issued to parties. The premiums for 
the two ages are computed by a special 
table, and there are rates for equal 
ages of 20, 20.1, 20.2, etc., that is, the 
differentials are for each tenth of a 
year between the equal ages of twenty 
and sixty. 





J. E. ROBERTS DEAD 


James Edward Roberts, president of 
the Dominion of Canada Guarantee & 
Accident Insurance Co., Ltd., and for 
many years recognized in Canada as 
a foremost insurance authority, died 
suddenly on Monday night at his home 
in Toronto. Mr. Roberts entered the 
insurance business in 1882. In 1900 he 
became a director of the above Com- 
pany, shortly thereafter being elected 
president. In 1905 he was elected vice- 


president of the International Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers and was for years active in 
this and other casualty associations. 
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66 Years Old Mutual 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 
PART OF THE 1915 RECORD: 


Largest paid-for new business. 

Largest payments to policyholders. 

Largest dividend payments. 

Passed two hundred millions in insurance in force. 
General surplus substantially increased. 

Dividend scale increased fifth time in eight years. 


A good policyholders’ company is a good company for the agent, 


Write to Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies, Montpelier, Vermont 








OCT. 16th 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Total and Permanent Disability Provision 
ORIGINATED BY 


The Fidelity Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 











Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 | 

‘*It is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.’” 

**I beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 


“The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.”’ 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 








A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND, purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, con- 
taining PENN MUTUAL VALUES, make an INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS, 
is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of interests of 
all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL, 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
reserve 














The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
PRESIDENT JOHN M. TAYLOR, HARTFORD, CT. 
Insurance in force, 100,411 Policies for . “ . . . ‘ ° $237,784,931.79 
____ WHAT NO OTHER COMPANY HAS DONE 
To repay to its Policy-holders in Death Claims, Endowments, Dividends, Surrender 
Values, Annuities and other credits more than they have paid to it in premiums. 
It stands alone in that result. 


Total premiums received, Dec. 1, 1846, to Dec. 31, I0I5.........csceeeeees $ 187. 
Total.returned to Policy-holders, as above noted, in same period......... a oe4y 
Excess of amount returned............... Dhak aplctentnalebstwesnemeenwieeeias 9,7320172.93 
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AGRICULTURAL LIFE READY 


WILL SPECIALIZE ON FARMERS 








New Michigan Company Will Also 
Operate in Cities of Less Than 
10,000 





The Agricultural Life, of Bay City, 
Mich., has deposited $100,000 with the 
Michigan State treasurer, and _ will 
write policies in the open country and 
in cities of 10,000 or less. Francis F. 
McGinnis is president, general coun- 
sel and founder; Willard E. King, vice- 
president and manager of agencies, and 
Franklin A. Benson, secretary. 


Policies will be written on the par- 
ticipating plan at a non-participating 
rate endowing at age 85. The divi- 
dends, at the option of the owner of a 
policy, may be (1) taken annually in 
cash or applied toward reduction of the 
premium for the then current policy 
year; or, (2) used to purchase non- 
forfeitable, participating, paid-up addi- 
tions to the policy; or, (3) allowed to 
accumulate at the rate of 3% per cent. 
compound jnterest for any number of 
years during the continuance of the 
policy. If no other selection is made 
within one month from the due date 
of premium payment this option shall 
automatically apply. Accumulated 
dividends are non-forfeitable, are with- 
drawable in cash at any time, are pay- 
able in addition to the face of the pol- 
icy in case of death to the insured, and 
increase the value of the policy over 
the amounts stated in the policy. (4) 
Used to shorten the premium-paying pe- 
riod as follows: Whenever at the ex- 
piration of any policy year the accumu- 
lated dividends, together with the cash 
value of the policy, equal or exceed the 
net single premium for this insurance 
at the attained age of the insured, the 
policy may be exchanged for a fully 
paid-up policy with dividends payable 
annually thereafter. 


The Rates 


The following are the rates on vari- 
ous policies at age 35: Ordinary life, 
$23.14; 10-pay life, $49.07; 15-pay life, 


$36.37; 20-pay life, $30.61; 10-year en- 
dowment, $92.56; 15-year endowment, 
$59.35; 20-year endowment, $42.83. 


Policies will also be issued on 25, 30, 35 
and 40-year endowment plans. There 
will be twenty premium policies matur- 
ing as endowments at ages 55, 60, 65 
and 70 years. Also an exchangeable 
child’s endowment maturing at age 21, 
regardless of age of entry. Insurance 
on this latter policy will not begin until 
the applicant reaches the age of 14 
years and 6 months and not until evi- 
dence of'good health satisfactory to the 
Company has been furnished. All rates 
except child’s endowments include the 
total disability clause. A high cash 
value policy will be issued under the 
title of “Twenty Premium Guaranteed 
Reduction Policy.” 

Double indemnity riders will be at- 
tached to policies at rates ranging from 
$1.50 to $4 per thousand, depending 
upon occupational hazard tables as is- 
sued under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention. 

The rates and values have been com- 
puted by Robert K. Orr, for many years 
actuary of the Michigan Insurance De- 
partment. 





SUCCESS BREEDS SUCCESS 





Let Public Know if You Are Honored 
By Your Company or Your 
Associates 





If an insurance agent leads other in- 
surance agents in his company, or is 
particularly honored by his company, 
he should tell the world about it. That 


is what the new presidents of the New 
York Life’s $200,000 Club, Messrs. 
Farmer and Duran, of Oklahoma, have 
done, and Mr. Farmer explains results 
in a letter to Thomas A. Buckner, vice- 
president of the New York Life. What 
Mr. Farmer did was to order 1,000 cop- 
ies of the Company’s bulletin announc- 
ing the election of himself and his part- 
ner, Mr. Duran, and these he distrib- 
uted. In his own language this is what 
happened: 

“T’ll tell you why. When we set out 
seriously to make the presidency we 
realized that it would require careful 
planning and the hardest kind of work. 
We decided to use all the resources at 
our disposal. We sent a communica- 
tion to all our policyholders and to all 
our friends telling them what we had 
in mind and asking their co-operation. 
It met with a response that surprised 
us. Everyone seemed interested in our 
success. They telephoned us, wrote us, 
and even came to the office to be in- 
sured. Many of them didn’t even spe- 
cify the kind of policy. They left that 
to us, feeling that we knew all about 
them and their requirements. Others 
not even asked the premium. ‘They 
simply said put me down for so much. 
Their faith in us was remarkable. It 
resembled much their faith in the fam- 
ily doctor, or the confidence of a child 
in its parents. We have always tried 
to do our business on the level. I sup- 
pose that is the spirit which has built 
up this confidence and enabled us to 
win the presidency. It is one of the 
keenest pleasures we have. It repays 
us for all our labor and our sacrifices. 
Do you wonder that we need the bulle- 
tins to tell everyone of those who 
helped us all about our victory?” 





EFFICIENCY EXPERTS 





No Extra Compensation Should Be 
Allowed for Them, Says Detroit 
General Agent 





“Sales managers, efficiency experts, 
etc., as distinct from the general agent, 
may accomplish something in reducing 
the number of no sale reports, as ap- 
plied to each agent or as applied to 
the agency corps as a whole,” says F. 
E. DeGroot, general agent of the Mu- 
tual Benefit in Detroit, in the “Life 
Insurance Independent.” “It is simply a 
proposition of ordinary domestic econ- 
omy for each office to determine for 
itself. SSome general agencies have 
sales managers, and some companies 
have them. But I believe that no gen- 
eral agency company, mutual in char- 
acter, should allow its general agents 
extra compensation in order to hire a 
manager of sales or efficiency expert. 
It is quite possible that by so doing 
the company might actually increase 
policyholders’ costs. Precisely as an 
advertising campaign at the Company’s 
expense would increase policyholders’ 
costs.” 





F. O. Bristol, of the Los Angeles of- 
five of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, wrote last week an income bond, 
$1,000 a month and monthly income 
$350 a month. 


Multiple Lines 
Act as Stabilizer 


George Roslington, Vice-President of 
Occidental Life, Favors Adoption 
of European Method 








In Europe almost all standard in- 
surance companies operate upon the 
multiple line basis, with uniform suc- 
cess, and profit to themselves, and the 
record of a century shows that the 
method even tends to stabilize their 
business. Failures are unknown. The 
policyholders’ interests in each depart- 
ment are safeguarded to an extent not 
exceeded by our system of regulation 
and supervision, and it is beyond ques- 
tion that the method, as shown by its 
results, tends materially to reduce the 
cost of insurance and increase the 


profits to the stockholders. This was 
the line of argument used by George 
Roslington, vice-president of the Oc- 
cidental Life, in advocating this prac- 
tice, before the American Life Con- 
vention. 

A concrete example of the results op- 
tained by a company over fifty years 
old, and with assets of over one hun- 
dred and twenty million dollars, would 
probably be interesting. The company 
in question has in its life department 
an annual premium income of over 
three million dollars, and in separate 
departments handles the outstanding 
business of several other life insurance 
companies, which it has from time to 
time absorbed, so that the total assets 
of its life department and the life de- 
partments of the merged companies 
aggregate over seventy million dollars. 
It operates a fire insurance department 
which is kept entirely separate and 
distinct, and which has separate assets 
aggregating thirty-five million dollars, 
and an annual premium income of sev- 
enteen million dollars. It also main- 
tains a marine insurance department 
on the same basis, with assets of six 
million dollars, and with an annual pre- 
mium income of one-half million dollars. 


How Departments Operate 

Also an accident insurance depart- 
ment with assets of over three million 
dollars, and an annual premium in- 
come of two million dollars, and an 
employers’ liability department with 
assets of over six million dollars, and 
an annual premium income of over 
three and one-half million dollars, a 
miscellaneous insurance department 
and a leasehold redemption and sink- 
ing fund department. 

Some of these departments are op- 
erated exclusively in its home country 
and some of them are international in 
their operations, the assets and lia- 
bilities of each foreign branch being 
again kept entirely separate and dis- 
tinct, the profits and losses of the 
various departments being finally 
grouped in a manner I will describe 
later, and it is a very significant fact 
that the company I am describing 
while achieving no spectacular results 





satisfying and continuing. 





A Year of Rich Opportunity 


To make the most of it you must have unexcelled policy contracts, 
low net cost, unexcelled equipment, unexcelled Home Office and Agency 
service, Company reputation high as the highest, a genuinely fraternal 
spirit between Home Office and Field, and an institutional sense of will- 
ing duty to policyholders, beneficiaries, and the public. 
manship ability is joined to these, the Fieldman’s success is bound to be 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening. 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1851 


When sales- 











THE 
First Mutual 


Chartered in America, 183g 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President . 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Assets, Jan. Il, 
1916 .........$74,274,980.68 
eeeee 69,154,791.00 


-++. $5,120,189.68 


Liabilities ... 





Surplus ...... 


The New England Mutual’s recognized 
position in the front rank of American 
companies is the result of seventy-two 
years of honorable, capable and equitable 
dealing. If you are a “front rank” man 
—you want to be identified with such an 
institution, 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
217 Broadway, New York 

LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 











in any one branch of the business, nor 
does it lead in premium income or 
volume of business transacted in any 
particular locality, as many of us are 
prone to boast of regarding our own 
companies, it is achieving in its ag- 
gregate results a volume of business 
and an amount of profit that is almost 
incredible, and certainly is very pleas- 
ing to its stockholders, and does it in 
a manner which, in my opinion, is 
equally as safe, if not safer, than it 
could do if its business were of 
equally large volume but restricted to 
the issuance of one particular kind of 
insurance. 

The company in question has paid, 
for many years, dividends to its stock- 
holders in excess of one hundred per 
cent. per annum, and has a surplus 
and various contingency reserves to 
an amount the adequacy of which not 
even its most critical competitor can 
question. 





NEW RELIANCE POLICY 

The Reliance Life of Pittsburgh has 
just placed on the market a new low 
cost guaranteed income policy which 
provides for payment to the beneficiary 
of the insured of $10 per month and 
multiples thereof for a period of twenty 
years certain and continuous thereaf- 
ter during the life of the beneficiary. 
The minimum amount of installments 
payable under the $10 per month policy 
is $2,400. This amount may be com- 
muted by the insured, with the consent 
o* the beneficiary, for a lump sum of 
$1,700. 





EVERYBODY’S WRITING IT 

When Walker Buckner went abroad 
for the New York Life little corporation 
or business insurance was sold in this 
country. Upon his return the second 
vice-president noticed that it is being 
sold upon all sides. It’s the thing to- 
day, and every agent who does not 
become an expert in this type of in- 
surance will lose many opportunities. 





HAS ONCE-A-WEEK CLUB 

L. A. Cerf started in his agency of 
the Mutual Benefit this week a once-a- 
week club. Two applications a week are 
necessary to attain and maintain mem- 
tership in the club. The reward to 
members is a trip to Bermuda which is 
planned for early in 1917. 
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Live Hints For 





Income and G 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 


Business Getters 


eneral Efficiency 








The accompanying blank, 

Survey of giving an outline of an 
an Agent’s agent’s weekly work was 
Work on observation at the 
convention of Phoenix 


Mutual field men last week. 








————— 





bird’s-eye view of work. Even luncheon 
time and travel between office and 
home are catalogued. There is no 
doubt that the practice of requiring 
agents to time themselves and their 
movements in an intelligent and sys- 

































































The blank tells its own story, and tematic manner is growing. It is good 
AGENT'S SURVEY BLANK 
ACENCY NAME DATE | FROM OCTOBER 16, 1916 
TO OCTOBER 21, 1916 
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seems to give as much information in 
a few words as is necessary to give a 





for the agent as well as the general 
agency. 





The income insur- 

Wilson Williams ance brief, read to 

on the convention of 

Income Insurance the National Asso- 

ciation of Life Un- 

derwriters by Wilson Williams, general 

agent in New Orleans of the New Eng- 

land Mutual Life, which attracted con- 

siderable attention at this meeting, fol- 
lows: 


Life income:—(a) Providing monthly 
income of $...... to your beneficiary 
as long as she lives. 

(b) In event of the death of the bene- 
ficiary before the guaranteed income 
has been paid ‘for years the un- 
paid instalments will be paid to the 
estate of yourself or beneficiary (as 
may be directed) making the minimum 
income $....... certain, exclusive of 
shares of surplus. 

This contract will be issued for a 
cquee premium deposit of $.......... 
subject to reduction in second and sub- 
sequent years by the dividends appor- 
tioned. Such distributions based on 
our present scale will make net an- 
nual payment average for years 

Grace:—Thirty-one days, without in- 
terest, are allowed for the payment of 
every premium after the first year. 

Disability benefit:—In event of total 
permanent disability all premium pay- 
ments cease, the policy becoming fully 
paid-up as though premiums had been 
regularly paid when due. 

Values:—Cash, loan, paid-up and ex- 
tended insurance values are endorsed 
on the contract for every year after 
the second. Paid-up and extended in- 
surance participate in the annual re- 
turn of surplus and have increasing 
cash values. 

Results:—Under this contract the 
guaranteed sum returnable is the face 
amount of policy, but (taking into ac 
count the life expectancy tables) the 
amount payable may be double the 
amount insured, exclusive of shares of 
surplus. 

This income will be exempt from in- 


ee eens 


heritance or income tax, as also the 


claims of creditors. 

An estate:—Providing a certain in- 
come is a safeguard against unfortu- 
nate investments, court administration 
and lawyers’ fees and breach of trust. 

* * on 


Hight or nine times in 


Life Value ten the ordinary busi- 
Greater Than ness man carries sev- 
Property eral times more fire 


insurance  proportion- 
ate to the value of his business and 
residence than he has any idea of car- 
rying life insurance on himself. The 
International Life suggests to its agents 
that they show the absurdity of carry- 
ing more fire insurance, in proportion 
to the value of the property covered, 
than life insurance in proportion to 
the value of his life. 

Heretofore, life field men have sim- 
ply said, “You insure your stock of 
gcods—why not your life?’ and left it 
right there. 

This new twist will help to sell him 
more on his life than either you or he 
had thought of before. 

* 7 * 


“Do we sell insurance 


Does Agent or do people buy it? 
Sell or Does What does a _ profes- 
Public Buy? sional man do for his 


client? What does the 
business man do for his customer? Is 
life insurance a business or a profes- 
sion?” 

These questions the Pacific Mutual 
Life asks its agents and then answers 
them: 

“TI would not take the position that 
salesmanship does not enter into life 
insurance but it is a peculiar kind of 
selling. The man who has spent his 
life on the road for some wholesale 
house and then takes up insurance 
say at the age of 50 does not always 
succeed as a life insurance man. In 
fact our records show that more men 
who come to us as salesmen go out 
‘sold’ than from any other occupation. 
What does this argue? That sales- 
manship and getting cash settlements 


can secure 


insurance in force. 


and Southern California open now. 





A Good Personal Producer and Organizer 


a GOOD CONTRACT for GOOD Western TERRI- 
TORY with a GOOD old line MUTUAL life insurance COMPANY. Of 
all MUTUAL companies WEST of PHILADELPHIA it is SECOND to 
none in STRENGTH—assets to liabilities, and is FIFTH in SIZE— 
Increase in new business to September Ist, 45% 
above the same period last year, and 1915 was a good year. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Oklahoma 








Aserntske 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 











FOUNDED 1865 





Unexcelled In 


Favorable Mortality 
AND 


Economy of Management 


The 
Provident Life 


and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
Rates of Premium Extremely Low 


and still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends 











on life insurance policies are different. 
An agent should be a professional—an 
expert in reading men, in dealing with 
them, in making up illustrations, in 
arguing and setting forth his proposi- 
tion. 

“Above all he must win confidence, 
establish friendship, create a com- 
munity of interest between that man’s 
business and his. This done. there is 
the secondary matter of closing the 
clerical work on this man’s application 
and his signing the order for just what 
he wants. That part of it could be 
left to the bookkeeper or stenographer, 
or to the medical examiner, as some 


The “‘Home Life”’ 


The fifty-sixth annual state- 
of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 
Assets -increased _ to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,447,381 
cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,766,740 and 


is now 


ment 


its 


in- 


$125,660,173 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








The 


Perfect Protection Policy 


OF THE 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 

Our Life Insurance Contracts can- 
tain the most up to date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. 
The Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a third less 
cost than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made.: 


WRITE AND J 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSET VES 
Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 











agents do so leave it, though we do 
not approve. 

“Books have been written on this 
subject of salesmanship but the read- 
ing of them will not necessarily pre- 
pare a man to sell life insurance. They 
have their values in suggestions, and 
stimulation but the art of salesman- 
ship is not attained by reading only.” 





WAIVE RESTRICTIONS 

Any restrictions regarding military 
and naval service under Prudential 
(of Canada) policies issued prior to 
August, 1914, have been waived by the 
Sun Life of Canada, which reinsured 
the Prudential, and holders of such 
pelicies who are now, or who will be, 
engaged in military duties will not be 
required to pay an extra premium. 
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Essentials of Release 
In Claims Compromise 


General Counsel Wolfenbarger of 
Peoria Life Says Object is to 
Guard Against Attack 








The essentials of a release in the com- 
promise of death claims was brought 
before the American Life Convention 
in an address by J. B. Wolfenbarger, 
general counsel for the Peoria Life. , 

A compromise release, in order to be 
an absolute and complete bar to an ap- 
propriate action to set aside, annul, or 
avoid the same, said Mr. Wolfenbarger, 
must be impregnable to a charge of 
fraud, misrepresentation, mistake, 
either of law or fact, deceit, duress, un- 
due influence, informality of execution, 
mental incapacity, illiteracy or ignor- 
ance, of one of the parties to it, want 
of jurisdiction of the court appointing 
those acting in a representative capac- 
ity, want of power or authority of those 
acting in a representative capacity, and 
want of consideration, the charge of 
fraud being the most common. The 
above mentioned grounds of attack 
also appear in a variety of combinations 
and, when so correlated, slight evidence 
of one ground coupled with evidence of 
another or others is often held by the 
courts to be sufficient as a basis of 
granting the relief sought, where the 
evidence of one, standing alone, would 
be deemed insufficient (5 R. C. L. 897). 


More Than One Ground Usually 

“In fact,” said Mr. Wolfenbarger, 
“seldom does a case arise in which 
there is not more than one ground 
urged as a reason for setting aside or 
avoiding a release; and, since legal 
rules are enforced by courts composed 
of individuals who, though learned in 
the law, are not altogether free from 
personal prejudices or preconceived no- 
tions as to what insurance companies 
should or should not do, it is difficult 
to lay down any set rules as a complete 
guide even in a single State. 

“This is especially true with regard 
to fraud in its various forms and spe- 
cies for the reason that, while courts 
of the highest standing have many 
times attempted to announce a satis- 
factory definition of fraud or one which 
would be sufficiently broad that it 
would apply in every case, it is general- 
ly conceded that they have failed and 
for that reason the rule generally 
adopted and applied is that each in- 
dividual case depends on its own facts 
and circumstances and, indeed, its 
counterpart is seldom found in any 
other case. 

Fraud Most Common Cause 

“Fraud, being the most common 
ground of attack made to annul or 
_avoid the effect of a release is probably 
not alone due to the fact that there are 
so many species of it, but also because 
there is so wide a latitude allowed in 
the introduction of evidence and such 
a liberal discretion reposed in the court 
in controlling the admission of evidence 
of it, and, for the further reason that 
any fact or circumstance, however re- 
mote, which may, in the opinion of the 
court, throw light on the subject in the 
slightest particular or characterize any 
act or statement which has come in 
question or show its possible mental ef- 
fect or the motive or intent of the 
party charged is admissible, either un- 
der settled rules or the discretion lodged 
in the trial judge. Then too, the courts 
allow a wide range of searching exam- 
ination and investigation of the party 
against which an imputation of fraud 
is made. Courts also refuse to lay down 
any rule as to the amount, kind or 
character of evidence required to prove 
fraud (5 R. C. L. 895), probably for 
reason. 

Should Guard Against Attack 

“This leads us to the conclusion that 
in drafting releases in the settlement 
of death claims, where less than the 
face of the claim is paid by way of com- 


promise, especial care should be exer- 
cised to so frame the release as to an- 
ticipate and preclude all _ possible 
grounds of attack, which is next to im- 
possible, if not entirely so. Yet, the 
proper formal drafting of such releases 
and formal execution of the same alone 
will not preclude the possibility of a 
successful attack for the reason that 
the physical or mental or financial con- 
dition or ignorance of the claimant 
when considered in connection with the 
acts, conduct, and declarations of the 
representative of the company at and 
prior to the execution of the release 
may, when shown in evidence under 
the guidance of a resourceful lawyer, 
completely overthrow and render nu- 
gatory the most perfectly drawn re- 
lease. 

“Nor must it be overlooked that not 
all the skill and ingenuity extant is 
possessed by the legal representative of 
the company and that he also carries 
the burden of the unpopular side. Law- 
yers employed to defeat such releases 
are generally not ignorant of the fact 
that juries generally and many courts 
readily, if not eagerly, seize hold of 
every fact or circumstance that can be 
advanced by them as an excuse for re- 
lieving a party from the effect of an 
agreement whereby he has agreed to 
accept a sum less than the whole in 
settlement of a demand based upon a 
death claim however fair or free from 
undue advantage the company or its 
representative may be.” 





NO DISABILITY CLAUSE 

At a meeting in New York City of 
the general agency of another com- 
pany, the statement was made this 
week that the Mutual Benefit has de- 
cided to incorporate and adopt a dis- 
ability clause. Inquiry at the home of- 
fice of the Mutual Benefit disclosed the 
fact that this statement is erroneous. 


IMPRESSED BY SOUTH 

President Howland, of the National 
Life of Vermont, has been greatly im- 
pressed by his Southern trip, the first 
made since elected president of the 
Company. He attended several rous- 
ing agency conventions. In talking to 
reporters he said that the Company 
would increase its Georgia investments. 








SERVES COMPANY 30 YEARS 

Charles D. Keeny, superintendent of 
the Baltimore Life Insurance Company 
at Carlisle, Pa., has rounded out thirty 
years of service for that Company. 





A Man’s Present Worth 
(Continued from page 3) 
wealth, the wealth of all tangible prop- 
erty, of real estate, stocks and bonds, 
of all earthly possessions, buildings and 
ships, factories and railroads, rest upon 
the efficiency of human lives, without 
which there can be no values; and the 
sum total of this property is made up 
of the aggregate of individual worth 
which it is in the power of each to 

make or mar. 

Some of the accomplishments of the 
next decade will appear in the final 
statement represented by dollars and 
cents, but printed reports cannot indi- 
cate all that we should aim to accom- 
plish. Earning power, good will, repu- 
tation cannot well be shown by figures; 
and yet in considering the real assets 
of the company or the individual prop- 
erty of those connected with it, all 
these must be estimated if we are to 
arrive at a thorough understanding of 
our resources and to compare them 
with our liabilities. 

The foundations of that structure 
which we are all engaged in building 
are well laid. Long experience has 
taught us what results will flow from 
different lines of action, and a study of 
the past will only be useful if we con- 
sider it for the purpose of making the 
future more successful. 








| 











Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1915 was: 


The Company 





639 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
9,175 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,956,438 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 


$326,616.59 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$146,602.49 per day in Increase of 


Assets 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








Southern Life 


Assets .....+.. ccvccvcsccecooce e 
Liabilities ........0.- 
Capital and Surplus. 





Fnsurance if Fores..cccccoccsoscctccccoescese 


ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 
Insurance 


Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1915; 
ecececcccccccccccccesccccccocs $ 12,629,857.65 


10,818,731.99 
1,811,125.66 
104,822,701.00 
16,81 1,250.99 


sve ecceseoconvesesudene $ 1,350,000.00 annually 
GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 















SSmissat 


INSURANCE 
or MASSACH' 


BOSTON 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 






COM 
USETTS 





WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y, 








Representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America’’ 
mean certain success for you. 








For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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INSURANCE MEN IN POLITICS 


Insurance men have gone into poli- 
tics through the insurance federation. 
The federations are active in Pennsyl- 
vania. Here is the way that the Phila- 
delphia ‘“‘Ledger” headlines a “news 
story”: 

Insurance Lobby Plans Fight 

Over $25,000,000 Fund 





Labor Union Leaders Force Issue 
in State on Compensation Law 
Contest For Great Plum Started 
By Companies 





Legislators Between Two Fires In 
Battle For Control of Assembly 

In a nutshell this headline—similar 
to a number of others appearing in 
Pennsylvania newspapers—tells just 
why many sober-minded and far-seeing 
insurance men have opposed the Fed- 
eration idea. If it’s a question of an 
alignment of forces between the insur- 
ance men and the rest of the State— 
well, there are more voters who are 
not insurance men than there are vot- 
ers who are insurance men. 


A GOOD SALES MEETING 

The most interesting section of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Field Men’s and 
General Agents’ Convention held at the 
home office in Hartford last week, aside 
from listening to the results obtained 
under the advanced salesmanship and 
efficiency plans of the Company, was 
the section presided over by J. A. Rich- 
ards, president of J. A. Richards & 
Staff, Inc., advertising experts of New 
York City, wherein he introduced and 
described the new course of lessons 
provided by the Company for selling 
Phoenix Mutual life insurance, which 
was prepared and published by the con- 
cern of which he is head. 

Mr. Richards stated that after mak- 
ing an exhaustive study of various 
salesmanship courses provided by the 
life insurance companies for their sales 
forces and staff, that he had found the 
old Phoenix Mutual course the best 
thing obtainable in its line up to the 
time this new course was contemplated. 
The chief criticism of the old course 
was the extremely technical nature of 
its arrangement. In preparing the new 
course every effort was made to elimi- 


nate technicalities from its make-up, 
and it takes on more the appearance 
of literature which the layman can read- 
ily grasp and which will prove inter- 
esting reading and study to him. 


The course in its present form com- 
prises thirty lessons. Mr. Richards de- 
scribed it as the primary course. An- 
other series of lessons of an advanced 
nature will follow later. The taking of 
the course by the officials of the Com- 
pany, the home office staff, the general 
agents, or the field men is not com- 
pulsory. Every member of the Com- 
pany’s staff will be furnished with a 
message from the president in which 
the Company’s position in the matter 
is set forth. Accompanying this mes- 
sage will be a blank by which the re- 
cipient may indicate his or her inten- 
tions with regard to enrolling. 

An interesting sidelight in connec- 
tion with the Phoenix Mutual Educa- 
tional Course for Agents was given by 
Captain C. W. Burpee, of the home of- 
fice staff, who has had charge of the 
educational work up to this time, in 
a talk before the convention in which 
he stated that ninety-eight per cent. of 
the men on the honor roll of the Com- 
pany are graduates of the course. 


In describing the educational course 
Mr. Richards displayed seven pamphlets 
which were prepared for the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, a by-product growing out 
of the preparation of the _ lessons. 
These pamphlets are in the nature of 
change of age cards, done in effective 
colors, carrying an appropriate message 
for such a document. As a matter of 
information to our readers and of in- 
terest to companies and field managers 
desiring to provide high-class literature 
for their selling forces The Eastern Un- 
derwriter has obtained permission from 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and the J. A. Richards & 
Staff, Inc., to print in detail a descrip- 
tion of these pamphlets. The data, now 
in course of preparation, will be incor- 
porated in an early issue of The East- 
ern Underwriter. 





NESBIT ON RESERVES 


Commissioner Nesbit, of Washing- 
ton, would probably refute the state- 
ment that he is not so good a friend of 
small companies as he is of large com- 
panies, but if his ideas on reserves 
were adopted it would probably mean 
a further decrease in the number of 
the smaller fire insurance companies. 

In view of the wide currency given 
to addresses by insurance commis- 
sioners it is too bad that one of them 
should make an address without giving 
the most careful consideration to all 
phases of the subject discussed. The 
ordinary man can go off half-cocked 
without a great deal of harm being 


done, but clothe the same man in an 
official position and the result is often 


unfair. 


We have heard no comment from the 
best friends of the present system of 
transacting fire insurance that reserves 
in this country do not give sufficient 
protection to the public, but we have 
heard comment that the reserves, as at 
present computed, are high, particu- 
larly when compared with require- 
ments in other nations. 


‘ with 














| The Human Side of Insurance 





JAMES 


H. SOUTHGATE 





James H. Southgate, of Durham, 
N. C., the only insurance man who ever 
ran for vice-president on the Prohibi- 
tion ticket, died this week. His death 
will prove a shock to thousands of men 
in the fire insurance business, because 
his personality left an impression at 
every convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents since the 
I:dianapolis convention in 1906, while 
his acquaintance with special agents 
and company managers was also ex- 
tensive. He was a big framed, lovable 
type of man who always had a crowd 
round him in a hotel lobby, and whose 
auditors hung on every word he said. 
In speech making he was unique. His 
voice reverberated like a bass drum, 
rolling out philosophy and common 
sense in a way that captivated his 
hearers and enabled him always to 
carry his point. He knew as many 
funny stories as Henry Watterson, but 
more important, he could tell them 
just as well. His cane as big as a 
telegraph pole, and his laugh, as merry 
as the month of June, were always 
him. He loved his North Caro- 
lina home located on a hill far, far 
away from the maddening strife, where 
he lived the life of a country gentle- 
man, happy with his books. 


After five years appearing at Na- 
tional Association conventions he was 
elected president. Mr. Southgate, at 
the Indianapolis convention last year, 
was asked to make a speech to raise 
some money for the association. So 
ciever was his talk that it more than 
made up the quota that he was trying 
to reach. His last appearance was at 
the Boston convention of local agents 
in September. There he sat at the 
press table and listened to every sylla- 
ble that was spoken, but did not go on 
the platform himself. Every man who 
went to that convention or has been to 
any other convention attended by James 
H. Southgate will feel a tug at his 
heart because the genial Southerner 
has passed from the busy whirl. 

= a * 


Charles Platt, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
died at his home in that city on Tues- 
day. Mr. Platt had been suffering from 
throat trouble and failed to recover 
from an operation. He was a son of 
Charles Platt, deceased, former presi- 
dent of the Insurance Company of 
North America, and a member of the 
board of directors of that Company in 
addition to being the senior member of 
the firm of Platt, Yungman & Co., 
Philadelphia managers of the Company. 
He was also a director of the Franklin 
Fire of Philadelphia. 





Hubert Cillis, president of Germania 
Life, and James J. Hoey, executive spe- 
cial of the Continental, are members of 
the committee of distinguished citizens 
appointed by Mayor Mitchel to wel- 
come Ambassador Gerard when he re- 
turns from his Berlin post. 

* * * 


‘Major A. White, president of the City 
of New York Fire and the New York 
Plate Glass, is one of the managers cf 
a new corporation organized to manu- 
facture automobiles on Lona Island. 

* o* ak 

John R. Christie recently addressed 
New York Life agents on life insur- 
ance conditions in Spain and South 
America, which territory he has in 
charge for the Company. He told the 
agents of the hardships of selling poli- 
cies in Argentine, Brazil and Chile, of 
the hundreds of miles that need be 
traveled on horseback, and of a charac- 
ter of service that is next door to hero- 
ism. When he finished soliciting life 
insurance in America looked so easy 
that Mr. Christie’s auditors felt in- 
spired to go out and write a million 
apiece. 

ok aE a 

Percy V. Long, new assistant general 
counsel of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, has been a justice of the 
peace, and a city attorney in California. 
The Fireman’s Fund “Record” pays him 
this compliment: “He is noted as a 
sound attorney, seldom being reversed, 
and in his municipal work has solved 
many hard problems of magnitude, in- 
ciuding the litigation caused by the 
Hetch Hetchy water supply project. 
He comes to his new duties, also, with 
proven ability in the handling of men. 
His work will be to assist in carrying 
out the policy of frankness of the Na- 
tional Board, as well as working out 
the answer to complicated insurance 
questions, in which the insurance com- 
panies welcome co-operation from all 
who are able to make suggestions tend- 
ing toward greater efficiency.” 

‘ a * * 


William I. Hawkes, who recently re-+ 
signed from the National Surety, was 
tendered a luncheon at the Lawyers’ 
Club at which President Joyce pre- 
sented him, on behalf of his associates, 
with a bill of lading for a motor boat. 
The boat was later launched and chris- 
tened the “Natsureco.” 





NOT WORRIED BY CROWD 





F. E. Pettric Went Into Insurance 
Business Despite Warning That 
Field Was Overworked 





Frank E. Pettric, second largest per- 
sonal producer for the Travelers in the 
United States, made his great success 
through the medium of an aptly coined 
cetch-phrase. Mr. Pettric had only been 
with the Travelers for a short time 
after having spent the rest of his busi- 
ness career aS a partner in a small 
printing establishment, when he hap- 
pened to notice an advertisement in a 
Wausau, Wis., newspaper which made 
him decide to locate in that town. The 
advertisement was in the form of a 
statement signed by an _ insurance 
agent who said he was leaving the town 
because it was overworked for insur- 
ance. Mr. Pettric went to Wausau and 
inserted a full-page advertisement in 
the paper the slogan of which was 
“Wausau Is Good Enough For Me.” His 
success was almost immediate. 

Mr. Pettric is twenty-seven years of 
age. In one week recently he mailed 
$2,300 in premiums, the high water 
mark of personal production in the 
annals of the Travelers. 


GOOD PRACTICE CLUB 
The Good Practice Club of Newark 
will meet in October. It is reported 
that Charles Dodd will not run for 
re-election as president. 
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BLANKET POLICY DECISION 


CO-INSURANCE CLAUSE RULING 


Perplexing Question Arising Out of 
Voluntary Settlement By One 
Company Also Decided 








Fire insurance adjusters have been 
interested in a co-insurance case in 
this State, particularly in reference to 
non-concurrent or partially concurrent 
line and an independent settlement. 

Three companies issued blanket poli- 
cies covering six parcels of property 
in the amount of $8,000, with full co- 
insurance. Some time thereafter an- 
other policy was issued covering three 
parcels of the property. This policy 
was a full co-insurance policy. All of 
the policies contained the standard ap- 
portionment clause. Fire damaged four 
of the parcels, but there was no dam- 
age to two pieces. The damage was 
not uniform in each case, but the total 
sound value of all the property was 
$14,714 and the total loss, $2,766.74. 
The total sound value of the four par- 
cels damaged was $8,064. The insured 
claimed the full amount of the policies 
on the theory that the value of the de- 
stroyed property or the four parcels 
was over $8,000. 


Court’s Definition 
The Court refused the claim because 
to do so it would have deprived the 
companies of the effect of the co-insur- 
ance clause and made a definition: 


Co-insurance means a relative division of the 
risk between the insurer and the insured, de- 
pendent upon the relative amount of the pol- 
icy and the actual value of the property in- 
sured thereby. In full or in 100 per cent. co- 
insurance, if the value of the property equals 
or is less than the face of the policy, the 
risk is entirely upon the insurer; if the 
value of the property exceeds the face of the 
policy, then the insurer and the insured as- 
sume the risk in the ratio of the face of the 
policy to the excess in value. 


And the insured further relied on au- 
thorities in general holding that in the 
construction of a policy and apportion- 
ment of a loss, the Courts shall so 
treat the same to, if possible, cover the 
actual damages. This doctrine is true 
in cases where there is no co-insurance, 
but where there is co-insurance the 
Courts will so treat the loss that the 
insured shall carry his share of the bur- 
den in any event, except in case of 
total loss. In deciding this case the 
Supreme Court, trial term of Erie 
County, N. Y., says in part: 


Under the co-insurance policy, the Company 
does restrict its liability. To adopt the rule, 
contended for by plaintiff, would be to exempt 
entirely the insured from any liability as to 
co-insurance, except when the loss was total. 
It would leave portions of the property with- 
out insurance, for if the four parcels in ques- 
tion had been totally destroyed, and, if, as 
the plaintiff contends, the insurer was liable 
for the full amount of the policy, to be ap- 
on those parcels, the effect would be to 
eave the other two without insurance. In 
Odgen v. East River Ins. Co., supra, Rapallo, 
J., says: 

“Where several parcels of property are in- 
sured together for an entire sum, it is im- 
poss.ble to say as to either of the parcels that 
there is no insurance upon it.” 


If there had been total loss of the four par- 
cels, and no loss on either of the other two 
parcels, under the doctrine advocated by coun- 
sel, the plaintiff would then have the total 
amount of his insurance and the remaining 
amount of his property with its value entirely 
unimpaired, and he would in no sense be a 
co-insurer. In other words, the plaintiff would 
never be a co-insurer, except in the event of 
a total loss of all the parcels covered by the 
blanket policies. This would do a violence 
to the reasonable interpretation of contracts, 
which it seems to me cannot be justified. I 
am not unmindful of the rule that: 

“Of two admissible constructions of an in- 
surance contract the one against the insurers 
should be preferred, since they dictate its 
form and are the authors of its ambiguity.” 
(Imperial Shale Brick Co. v. Jewett, 169 N. Y. 
143, 62 N.E. 167), and that “any uncertainty 
in the language of a fire insurance policy will 
be resolved in favor of the insured.” (Maisel 
v. Fire Association, 59 App. Div. 461, 69 N. Y. 
Supp. 181; 19 Cyc. 656.) 

But it seems to me there is no ambiguity, 
and we must adopt the principle laid down in 


Fire Insurance Department 





Allen v. German-American Ins. Co., 123 N. Y. 


6, 25 N.E. 309, that: ; 
“A policy.of insurance forms no exception 
to the general rule that contracts wil! be en- 


forced according to their terms, and effect will 
be giyen to the expressed and evident inten- 
tion of the parties.” 

- Richards on Insurance, page 301, it is 
Said: 

“In the absence of a co-insurance clause, 
the assured collects his whole loss, if that 
does not exceed his insurance, and his whole 
insurance, if that does not exceed his loss. 
With a co-insurance clause present, the fore- 
going rule of recovery is modified, and the 
recovery reduced, but only if the insurance 
and the loss are both below the percentage of 
value, usually 80 or 100 per cent., as named in 
the clause.” 

I therefore reach the conclusion that the lia- 
bility as to the defendant companies on the 
partial loss sustained on the property in- 
jured is represented by the proportion as $14,- 
714, the value of the property, is to $8,000, the 
amount of the insurance, so is $2,766.74, the 
total amount of loss on the four parcels, to 
the amount required, to-wit, $1,504.28, the sum 
for which the defendant companies are 
obligated. 


Reference to Sun’s Settlement 


In this case there was another per- 
plexing question arising out of the vol- 
untary settlement by the Sun Office, 
which had issued a blanket policy on 
three of the parcels as the companies 
claimed the advantage of the apportion- 
ment of this fourth company, but the 
Court, in deciding that point, said in 
part as follows: 

“If we were to adopt the rule laid 
down in Farmers’ Feed Co. vs. Scot- 
tish Union Insurance Co., supra, that 
the defendant companies were entitled 
to have the apportionment clause inter- 
preted by treating the face of the pol- 
icy, $500, as a part of the ‘whole insur- 
ance’ on the three separate parcels in- 
sured by the Sun Company, the effect 
would be that, by taking out this addi- 
tional insurance and paying the pre- 
mium, the plaintiff would actually have 
reduced the liabilities of the companies, 
and would be able to collect only a 
much smaller percentage of his loss 
than as though he had taken no addi- 


tional insurance. This, of course, 
would be manifestly inconsistent and 
unjust 


“It seems to me that under these co- 
insurance policies the apportionment 
rule cannot justly be applied, where the 
amount of the liability of all the com- 
panies is less than the actual loss. In 
commenting on the rule of apportion- 
ment adopted in Blake vs. Exchange 
Mutual Insurance Co., 12 Gray (Mass.), 
265, Rapallo, J., in Odgen vs. East River 
Insurance Co., 50 N. Y., 388; 10 Am. 
Rep., 492, says: 

That rule is, in substance, that for the pur- 
pose of apportioning the loss in case of over- 
insurance, where several parcels are insured 
together by one policy for an entire sum, and 
one of the parcels is insured separately by 
another policy, the sum insured by the first 
mentioned policy is to be distributed among 
the several parcels in the proportion which 
the sum insured by that policy bears to the 
total value of all the parcels. * * * * It 
is manifest that there was no over-insurance, 
and that consequently 
for any apportionment. 

“The contribution has been provided 
for by the co-insurance clause attached, 
which fixes the liability of the com- 
pany for the proportion of loss or dam- 
age which the face of the policy bears 
to 100 per cent. of the actual cash 
value of the property. It follows that 
the total liability under the three poli- 
cies in suit for the loss on the four 
parcels of property amounts to $1,- 
504.28, for which the National Ben 
Franklin Fire Insurance Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is obligated to pay 
three-eighths or $564.10; the Northwest- 
ern National Insurance Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., three-eighths or $564.10, 
and the Millers’ National Insurance 
Company, of Chicago, IIl., two-eighths, 
or $376.08.” 

Judgment for the plaintiff according- 
ly. Buse vs. Nat. Ben. Franklin Ins. 
Co., et al., 160 N. Y. Sup., 566. (July 
20, 1916.) Analyzed for The Eastern 
Underwriter by George J. Kuebler. 


there is no occasion 
* o * 











FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 





The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 





Cash Capital ° ° 
Assets " 
Liabilities (Except Capital) 

Surplus to Policyholders ~ 


Statement January 1, 1916 


- - $1,000,000.00 
° 2,377,857.39 

. - 467,413.45 
° 1,910,443.94 








AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE ‘ETNA ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY CO. 


























ONEIDA CONSOLIDATION 





Hamblin, Munz & Haskell Represent 
Companies Which Had Been in 
City Since 1858 


Arthur D. Hamblin, for 25 years an 
insurance man, and Munz & Haskell, of 
Oneida, N. Y., have formed Hamblin, 
Munz & Haskell, Inc. The new agency 
represents offices which have had some 
companies since 1858. Mr. Hamblin 
years ago took over the old T. F. Hand 
agency. Mr. Haskell is a county elec- 
tion commissioner. Mr. Munz has been 
an insurance agent for years and he is 
also secretary of the Oneida Savings, 
Building & ‘Loan Association. Donald 
DD. Frier will continue with the new 
agency. 


JUST EIGHTY-THREE 

Anton A. Raven, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Atlantic Mu- 
tual, and former president of that Com- 
pany, celebrated his eighty-third birth- 
day on October 1. He.is active and 
healthy. Mr. Raven is versatile and 
has several times occupied pulpits in 
New Jersey. 





ELMIRA PARTNERSHIP 

Marshal D. Brownlow Roy L. 
MacEwen formed a partnership 
at Elmira, N. Y., to transact a general 
insurance business under the firm name 
of Brownlow & MacEwan. The firm 
has taken the representation of 
the companies that Mr. Brownlow has 
held heretofore. 


FORMED 
and 
have 


over 





79-83 William St. 


Imperial Assurance Co. 
of New York 


Commerce Ins. Co. 
of Albany, N. Y. 


Columbian Nat. Fire Ins. Co. 
of Detroit, Mich. 





The William H. Kenzel Co. 


REPRESENTING 


Franklin Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York 


Equitable Fire & Marine 


of Providence, R. I. 


Granite State Fire Ins. Co. 
of Portsmouth, N. H. 


Pittsburgh Fire Ins. Co. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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BROKERS AcrIVITIES | 








GENERAL COVERAGE 





Some Reflections Upon Situation— 
Demand For Audits Growing 
Among Companies 





Undoubtedly the most interesting un- 
derwriting topic at the present time is 
general coverage, and a recent inquiry 
on the Street develops the fact that 
not only are there still many com- 
panies not carrying the floaters, but 
some of the greatest of fire companies 
have often as few as half a dozen of 
these lines on their books, and would 
be quite satisfied if they did not have 
to write any of them. It is a situa- 
tion which cannot be dodged, because 
the demand for the general coverage 
forms is increasing all the time, with 
every student of economics seeing a 
far greater increase in the future. An- 
tagonism to general covers is found in 
many quarters, while a strong group 
of level-headed underwriters feel that 
there must be a better understanding 
among companies and more co-opera- 
tion. 

The belief. is widespread, however, 
that the companies must quickly come 
to some understanding which will do 
away with so-called evils which have 
crept into this type of underwriting. 
One of the principal plaints of com- 
panies is that they are at the mercy of 
brokers in the figures quoting values, 
etc., submitted, and, while not doubt- 
ing that the brokers are honest and 
conscientious in giving assured’s fig- 
ures, at the same time they feel that 
the data must be checked up in some 
way more satisfactorily than the sys- 
tem now prevailing. The demand for 
an audit is important enough for one 
company to maintain an audit depart- 
ment for this type of business exclu- 
sively, and one of the policy forms 
used by a company which has 1 great 
deal of this business makes audit pro- 
vision. 

The proposition to have local com- 
mittees endorse general coverage forms 
in order to throw out those not ac- 
ceptable to good underwriting judg- 
ment does not seem to be making any 
converts. It is pointed out that local 
committees would approach the gen- 
eral coverage proposition in an antag- 
onistic fashion and few would be O. K’d. 

Ld - ca 


Land Butterick Line 

Benedict & Benedict have captured 
the Butterick line. The Butterick 
Company occupies a large skyscraper 
on the lower west side, in which are 
published famous fashion and women’s 
magazines, including “The Delineator” 
and “The Designer.” The Butterick 
fashions, used by hundreds of thou- 
sands of women, are also published. 

a” * ak 
Toe the Mark 

A leading broker told a representa- 
tive of The Eastern Underwriter this 
week that the supervision of new 
forms is about as stringent in New 
Jersey as in any other State in the 
country, and brokers who succeed 
largely through ingeriious manipula- 
tions are rarely able to “slip one over” 
there. 

es * az 
Joyce & Co. Bond Writings 

Joyce & Company, general agents of 
the National Surety Co. at Chicago, 
have executed the bond of $50,000 given 
by the Stephens Engineering Company, 
of Chicago, as contractors for the erec- 
tion of an elevator at Erie, Pa., for the 
Erie & Western Transportation Com- 
pany. The amount of the contract is 
$209,000. Joyce & Company have also 
executed the $73,000 bond of the Great 
Lakes Dredge & Dock Company in con- 
nection with the $147,000 contract run- 
ning to the City of Chicago for work 


‘around the new pier. 
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BANKERS AS AGENTS 
SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 








Great Changes in Local Agency Condi- 2 LIBERTY STREET GENERAL AGENTS NEW YORE, NW. Y. 
tions in Villages Seen Coming REPRESENTING 
By Specials DUBUQUE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
E 
a ER ee xcellent Facilities for — ange and Out Of Town Business 


law permitting banks in cities of 5,000 





or less to act as insurance agents does 





not seem to have attracted much atten- 

tion .among local agents, but as a FIR OF 

matter of fact this is a matter of great ET ASSOCIATION PHILADELPHIA 
importance to all locals in small towns. ce: Company’s Building, 407-409 Walnut St. 





Some special agents believe that the Organized 1817 : Incorporated 1820 Charter Perpetual 

new law will totally change fire insur- Cash Capital $750,000 Assets $9,091,141 

ance agency methods in the small E. C. IRWIN, President H, CONDERMAN, Vice-President ‘ 

~— : hs ‘ G. GARRIGUES, See. and T j 
villages where the banker is a petty a. We Se. Bak ten, cl Seen. 1817 








sovereign. With his great influence 





and knowledge of credits, etc., he will 
have a walk away in many com- 


munities so tar as tne tre insurance | Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


The text of the law follows: 
That in addition to the powers STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1916 


now vested by law in national IE CNN goles a ean cruance hus eid Cee $1,000,000.00 

banking associations organized un- Re-Insurance Reserve ..........ccceeeees 2,955,812.00 

der the laws of the United States Reserve for Unpaid Losses and All Other 

any such association located and SR re BON ee 382,114.00 

doing business in any place the Re IIE. 6:56 s AvererNi saws Gra BUS ered ole 2,708,837.00 

population of which does not ex- ne 

ceed five thousand inhabitants, as 0b 50S ctw nw cere d ea diankaewen $7,046,763.00 

shown by the last preceding de- A 

cennial census, may, under such , ; DABIEL .E. DUNHAM, President 

rules and regulations as may be JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
2 ? NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 


prescribed by the Comptroller of 





the Currency, act as the agent for 





any fire, life or other insurance 


company authorized by the author- : 
ities of the State in which said ar 
bank is located to do business in 


said State, by soliciting and sell- 


ing insurance and collecting pre- INSURANCE COMPANY 

miums on policies issued by such OF HAMBURG, GERMANY 

company; and may receive for ESTABLISHED 1857 

services so rendered such fees or STATEMENT JANUARY I, 191.6 

commissions as may be agreed ee eer ereeccescccccescece eee $2,063,315 
upon between the said association DED: dn vcstcsndeneerencuneeawaien eee 922,699 
and insurance company for which NE: 0:64.50 64sec keuede ceewenee coceee %500016 
it may act as agent; and may also UNITED ‘STATES BRr NCH 

= as the broker or agent for 123 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 

others in making or procuring J. H. LENEHAN, Unite 

loans on real estate located within AGENTS WANTED IN PRINCIPAL ae Srter Manager 


one hundred miles of the place in 








which said bank may be located, 


receiving for such services a rea- THE YORKSHIR INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD., 

sonable fee or commission: OF YORK, ENGLAND 
PROVIDED, HOWEVER, That ESTABLISHED 1824 

no such bank shall in any case The “Yorkshire” is the Oldest and Strongest of the English Fire Companies not here- 

guarantee either the principal or tofore wg yg ft nited States 

interest of any such loans or as- Frank & Dubois, United States Managers Ernest B. Boyd, Underwriting Manager 

sume or guarantee the payment of Harry F. Wanvig, Branch Secretary Frank B. Martin, Supt. of Agencies 

any premium on insurance _poli- ee Cale Rte S N ee ae bs et hells s 

ite at CR . , or e Insurance an ru . S. Trustee, No. 2 Wall St., N York 

cies issued through its agency by DEPARTMENTS-METROPOLITAN, Willard S. Brown & Co., Managers, New York 

its principal; N. Y.; CAROLINA-VIRGINIA, Harry R. Bush, Manager, Greensboro, N. C.: 
AND PROVIDED FURTHER, petal _~ pores & Hopkins, ama 2 Atlanta, Ga.; LOUISIANA and 

That the bank shall not guarantee as. B. Ross, anager, New Orleans, La.; PAC IFIC COAST, Jas. C. 

Johnston, Mana — eS ‘ s 
the tenth of tay atabement tonde ene ser al ner J. K. Hamilton and McClure Kelly, ’ Assistant Managers, San 





by an assured in filing his applica- 





tion for insurance. 


HAGERSTOWN SUIT ° INCORPORATED 1720 


An overweight building collapsing be- 
fore a fire instead of as a result of a 


fire is the defense of the companies in 
the Myers warehouse case, Hagers- () ad XC an é SSUran 
town, Md., where a number of leading 


companies have been sued. 
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Some Sidelights on 
The Commissioners 


HOW RATE DISCUSSION STRUCK 
ONE UNDERWRITER 





McMaster Shows Strain He’s Under— 
Ekern, Now a Lawyer, Watches 
Proceedings 





One of the high officials of fire insur- 
ance companies who had never before 
been to a meeting of the insurance com- 
missioners, but who was at the Rich- 
mond convention last week, expressed 
himself as greatly interested in the dis- 
eussion over fire insurance rates which 
took place after Commissioner La Monte 
of New Jersey had given his views on 
rate making. This fire insurance offi- 
cial was astounded at the viewpoint 
tuken by the commissioners, which in- 
dicated that there has been an almost 
nation-wide acknowledgment of the cor- 
rectness of rate-making by compact. 
The only differences of opinion are re- 
garding how these rates are to be super- 
vised. Such a discussion would not 
have been possible five years ago, said 
this executive. Then the commission- 
ers would have been radical. It shows 
how correct information and _ ideas 
about rate-making have spread among 
and been accepted by public men. 


Educate Ekern for Private Practice. 

Not the least interested person at the 
rate discussion was Herman L. Ekern, 
former insurance commissioner of Wis- 
consin and also former chairman of 
the commissioners’ committee which 
heard the famous discussions about 
classification and rate-making, all of 
which concluded with the organization 
of the National Board’s Actuarial Bu- 
reau, and in the preparation of model 
rate bills. It is too bad that the State 
of Wisconsin and the Insurance Com- 
wissioners’ Convention lost a mind like 
Mr. Ekern’s and with it all of his expert 
knowledge of fire insurance rates gath- 
ered from the best fire underwriting 
minds of the country. But such is poli- 
tics. Mr. Ekern is now a private citi- 
zen, and some other man, who must be 
educated, is the Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Wisconsin. It is characteris- 
tic of America to educate ambassadors 
and other officials, the public bearing 
the expense of their mistakes, only to 
dvop them after they have become ex- 
perienced. 

Mr. Ekern; by the way, is maintain- 
ing a dual residence, living in Chicago 
and Madison, in both of which villages 
ke is practicing law. At one time he 
was counsel for the University of Wis- 
consin. He looks much more citified 
with his Chicago haircut than he did 
when a member of the commissioner's 
conference. 

Craig Asks Questions 

An interesting figure at the commis- 
sioners’ convention was Actuary Craig, 
of the Metropolitan Life, who has been 
with that Company for fifty years. He 
seemed to be most interested in the 
paper of Mr. Hammond of Connecticut 
on the making up of statements by com- 
panies and at the conclusion of Mr. 
Hammond’s paper he asked if an out- 
sider could participate in the discus- 
sions. He was told by Commissioner 
Mansfield that he could have the privi- 
leges of the floor, whereupon he arose 


and asked Mr. Hammond several ques- 
tions, which were politely answered. 
Appleton’s Paper 

The paper on full automobile cover- 
age by Henry D. Appleton of New York 
was regarded by the fire insurance men 
as an exceptionally interesting contri- 
bution to this subject. Mr. Appleton 
analyzed the extent of coverage author- 
ized for fire insurance companies by 
the New York law. In 1849 a fire com- 
pany could insure against loss on dwell- 
ings, houses, stores and other property 
on the premises. In 1861 coverage was 
extended to include loss on vessels, 
boats and cargoes, including risks of in- 
land navigation and _ transportation, 
such as river and canal. In 1882 wind- 
storm and tornado were added. In 1892 
lightning was included. In 1907 earth- 
quake was added. In 1910 sprinkler 
leakage and ocean marine. In 1913 
frost, snow, explosion and use and occu- 
pancy. In 1908 fire companies could 
cever automobiles from the fire or ex- 
plosion hazard. In 1911 they were per- 
mitted to insure against collision, prop- 
erty damage, burglary and theft. At 
the present time a fire insurance com- 
pany is not authorized to cover against 
personal injuries. 

Mr. Appleton did not make a definite 
statement as to whether a fire insur- 
ance company should have the full cov- 
erage in case of automobiles, but he 
indicated that there is no real demand 
on the part of the public for a full cov- 
erage automobile policy. Personally, 
he is in favor of the American system 
of insurance as compared with the 
European multiple field. He thinks that 
if a fire company is permitted to add 
to its present powers the right to in- 
sure liability to the person incident to 
the use of automobiles then specific 
provision should be made in the fire 
law to provide for reserves such as 
casualty companies assume under simi- 
lar circumstances. 

Mr. Potts’ Paper 

The social insurance speech of Super- 
intendent Potts of Illinois in which he 
outlined a plan providing for old age 
annuities was regarded as a splendid 
presentation of his side of the question. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Potts seems unable 
tu discuss important questions without 
permitting personal prejudices to enter 
and warp his argument. After present- 
ing his plan of compulsory welfare in- 
surance he also tried to anticipate the 
arguments of those who might oppose 


ic and in this class he immediately 
placed insurance men, both company 
officials and agents. Along this line he 
said: 

An objection certain to be loudly and in- 
sistently urged, is that a National system of 
welfare insurance would interfere with private 
business. When a private business which is 
for the purpose of supplying fundamental needs 


of the people has failed to perform its func- 
tion at a reasonable cost, it then clearly be- 
comes the duty of the Government to assume 
the operation of such business. Temporarily 
some insurance middlemen may lose employ- 
ment, but no man has a vested right to make 
an easy living by performing an unneeded 
function which increases the expense of a ben- 
eficent institution. By reason of the great 
extension of insurance to the whole people 
which would occur by creation of a compulsory 
National system, employment will be given 
to many now employed under the private sys- 
tem who are skilled and capable, although, of 
course, there would be no $25,000 to $100,000 
salaries paid to agents or officials as at pres- 
ent. The howl about welfare insurance _in- 
terfering with private business comes from 
extravagantly paid men who would be_ su»- 
planted by government officials at moderate 
salaries. 


This ‘broad statement immediately 


PIKE FUNERAL AT JOHNSTOWN 


DEATH NEWS CAUSED REGRET 








Late Assistant Secretary of National 
Had Many Friends—Suffered 
Much Towards End 
A number of insurance men paid 
their last respects to the memory of 
Emory Edward Pike, late assistant sec- 
retary of the National Fire by attend- 
ing the funeral services at Johnstown, 
N. Y., on Sunday afternoon. Mr. Pike 
had been in a rundown nervous condi- 
tion for some weeks, and was noi much 
at his desk last Summer. He was in 
a sanitarium at Enfield, Conn., when the 
end came. While there, taking a rest 
cure, he had the misfortune to fall on 
the stairs and break his leg, which 
caused serious and fatal complications, 

making amputation necessary. 


H. A. Smith’s Tribute 


In a letter to the field, President 
Smith, of the National, said: 

Those of you who knew him will, 
we feel, share the sense of great 
personal loss sustained by us. It 
is fitting we should pause in our 
strenuous, busy life to pay tribute 
to his memory and his many fine 
qualities. Of genial and kindly tem- 
perament, of high character and 
principles, and of marked ability 
and wisdom—he was a man be- 
loved and respected by those who 
knew him. We shall miss him in 
our daily life, not only as a helpful 
business associate, but as a true 
friend and fine type of manhood; 
his memory will ever be an inspira- 
tion to us all to attain the high 
ideals for which he stood. 

Mr. Pike was a popular insurance 
man, having a most charming personal- 
ity. He was also the possessor of un- 
usual underwriting capabilities and his 
death is much regretted. 

He was an alumnus of Union College, 
a member of the Alpha Delta Phi and 








weakened Mr. Potts’ position. His in- 
sulting remark about high salaries paid 
to the insurance officials—his charac- 
terization of them as extravagantly paid 
men who would be supplanted by gov- 
ernment officials at moderate salaries— 
disclosed what really was in the back 
of his mind. It is needless to argue the 
question about salaries at this time be- 
cause salaries are fixed along hard and 
fast economic lines of supply and de- 
mand. We can’t recall at this moment 
what Mr. Potts’ salary is. He may be 
getting $10,000 a year or he may be de- 
voting his services for nothing, turning 
his salary into charity or back into the 
State Treasury. The probability is that 
the salary of the Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Illinois is fixed at a point 
where the State can secure capable 
men to fill the office. The salaries of 
the insurance officials are not extrava- 
gant unless salaries in other lines of 
business are extravagant. The best 
men available are wanted to conduct 
an intricate and difficult business. They 
are hard to get. And here is one of the 
flaws in the government insurance ar- 
mor. Politicians, not experts, will oper- 
ate the system. Do the people want it? 
(Continued on page 14) 


the Masonic fraternity, and a member 
of the Farmington Country Club and 
the Hartford Golf Club. His early busi- 
ness career was with a fire agency at 
Johnstown, N. Y., after which he be- 
came special agent of the Greenwich 
Fire of New York and later special 
agent of the National Fire in New York 
State. In January, 1912, he was made 
executive special agent at the home of- 
fice of the National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, and in April, 1913, he was elected 
assistant secretary of that Company, 
which place he held until the time of 
his death. He was 44 years old and 
leaves a wife and daughter, Miss Louise 
Pike. 


NEW PENNA. CO. STARTED 





Eastern Pennsylvania Fire Insurance 
Company Organized at Harrisburg 
by Mercantile Men 





A stock fire insurance company is 
being organized by mercantile inter- 
ests in eastern Pennsylvania to be 
known as the Eastern Pennsylvania 
Fire Insurance Company. A meeting of 
those interested in the proposed com- 
pany was held in Harrisburg last 
week when the following officers were 
elected: 

President, Major John T. Ensming- 
er, Harrisburg; vice-president, W. C. 
Hack, Shamokin; secretary, Wilmer 
Crow, Harrisburg; assistant secretary, 
C. H. Lichty, Reading; treasurer, Sam- 
vel S. Fackler, Harrisburg. P. G. 
Diener, of Harrisburg, was made chair- 
man of the board of directors. 

The Company is being organized to 
confine its operations to Pennsylvania, 
and its organizers say they expect to 
have the necessary stock paid in 
shortly. The Company will begin writ- 
ing on $100,000. 


SALVATION ARMY BUSINESS 





No Truth in Rumor That Commissions 
Go to Army—Handled in 





New York 
The Eastern Underwriter has re- 
ceived the following letter from an 
agent: 


‘Editor The Eastern Underwriter: 
We are advised that insurance on 
the local risks of the Salvation 
Army are handled by some com- 
pany or broker in New York City. 
We are further advised that the 
Salvation Army manager in each 
town is agent for the company or 
broker handling the business and 
the commission received on the 
business goes as a contribution to 
the Army. 

The Eastern Underwriter has inves- 
tigated this story and is assured that 
there is no truth in the statement that 
the local Salvation Army officials act as 
agents or brokers, or that commissions 
are given to the Army in the form of 
contributions. The business is handled 
by a prominent New York brokerage 
house, through a representative of the 
cffice which controls the line, negotia- 
tions being directly with the main 
office of the Salvation Army, and The 
Eastern Underwriter is further inform- 
ed much of the business is handled in 
conjunction with local agents. 
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A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 
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Underwriters Discuss **Marking off’’ of Policies 








(Continued from page 1) 
premium is charged, but he was sure 
the practices of issuing policies on 
credit could not be stopped unless the 
plan adopted be exceedingly practical. 
“In order to form an opinion ag to 
whether it would be practical, it would 
be necessary to know what the plan 
is,” he said. “Until this is formulated, 
no well considered opinion can be 
reached.” 

Means Book-keeping Complications 


The president of one of the great 
fire insurance companies said to The 
Eastern Underwriter: “We endeavor to 
collect our premiums with reasonable 
promptitude and do not believe the item 
referred to would amount to very 
much; nor do we believe any additional 
complications should be introduced 
into our system of book-keeping.” 

Still another underwriting view 
lows: 

“There is no doubt that in the aggre- 
gate the amount of such unpaid for 
liability is very great, and that it con- 
stitutes a very considerable abuse of 
practice, It would, however, be a mat- 
ter of very considerable difficulty for a 
company to ascertain with any degree 
of accuracy, the real amount of pre- 
miums earned but not collected, at all 
of its numerous and various agencies; 
and, even if this were done and the 
reported showing were such as loudly 
t» call for reform, it is not clear how 
the question could be practically solved. 
If a man won’t or can’t pay the pre- 
mium for his insurance, the only way 
out is to terminate the liability. If the 
earned premium is of sufficient amount 
te warrant suit for collection of the 
debt, that course may be, and frequent- 
ly is pursued, but in the case of rela- 
tively small individual amounts this is 
not practicable. No law or ruling 
would make feasible the traditional 
impossibility of extracting blood from 
a stone, or alter the proverbial result 
of suing a beggar. 


fol- 


A Suggestion 


“Of course, the situation might con- 
ceivably be met by the insertion, by 
legislative mandate, of a policy clause, 
providing that the entire insurance 
would be null and void twenty days 
after date of commencement unless the 
premium stated therein had been actu- 
ally paid by the assured or his repre- 
sentative, to the company or its duly 
authorized and commissioned agent. 
Even this might not be as readily work- 
able as it might appear to be on first 
thought, but I imagine there’s a very 
small chance of making any such pro- 
vision a part of standard policy con- 
tracts.” 


Says Credit Abuse Must Be Stopped 


One of the leading men on William 
Street, entirely familiar with the oper- 
ations of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange, said to The Eastern Under- 
writer: 


“Undoubtedly something ought to be 
done, if anything can be done, in the 
direction of stopping the abuse of the 
credit system in the fire insurance 
business. No doubt a good case of un- 
fair discrimination within the meaning 
of the anti-discrimination law of New 
York State could be made out against 
a company which in this way substan- 
tially gives insurance for nothing to 
some customers while charging others 
the full tariff rate, but the reform de- 
sired is very difficult indeed to accomp- 
lish. A bill recently introduced in the 
New York Legislature, which would 
have practically adopted the so-called 
Troy rule, making a fire insurance pol- 
icy void if the premium thereon has 
not been paid within thirty days or 
some other named limited period, re- 
ceived little support, either from the 
Insurance Department or the insurance 


companies because the probable effect 
of such a law would be the frequent 
marking off and replacing elsewhere of 
policies on which the premiums could 
not be readily paid. In the same way 
more difficulties will be encountered in 
any attempt effectually to check by 
legislation the present abuses of the 
credit system. I should be glad enough 
to see an intelligent step taken in this 
direction by the Insurance Commis- 
sioners, but I very much doubt whether 
any bookkeeping would enable com- 
panies to compute or even accurately 
to estimate the amount of premiums 
now lost through non-payment. In 
many cases these losses are under 
binders of the duration of which no 
records are or could readily be pre- 
served after they are once marked off. 


Premiums Should Be Paid in Cash 


“I think it probable that if all the 
valid and enforceable fire insurance 
contracts issued or bound in New York 
City in a year which are marked off 
either by the companies or the repre- 
sentatives of the assured without the 
payment of any premium whatever 
were paid for at regular rates, the in- 
crease in premium income in this area 
would exceed one million dollars—say 
5 per cent. A fire insurance policy 
should always be paid for in cash in 
advance like a railway ticket or, for 
the matter of that, like a life insurance 
or title guarantee policy, but the diffi- 
culties in the way of accomplishing 
that reform are very considerable, even 
outside of the dominant factor of sheer 
luman nature.” 


Fireman’s Fund View 


The views of the Fireman’s Fund on 
this subject follow: 


One dead loss which can be largely 
reduced, if not eliminated, by the co- 
cperation of the agents, is that of the 
policy which ends its career under the 
above classification. 

From beginning to end, it not only 
produces no revenue, but an ascertain- 
able expense and no end of bother. 

The cost of putting the daily report 
through the Home Office or Depart- 
ment books is, in the first place, $3, 
according to figures which give a de- 
pendable average. The cost of putting 
the cancellation through the books is 
as much. There is $6, and as the 
Home Office or Department receives 
12,000 such policies a year, $72,000 is 
added to the expenses. This is in- 
creased {by those instances in which 
endorsements are added to the policy, 
it costing as much to record the en- 
dorsement as the original policy. 

Besides this, the company is liable for 
losses sustained while the policies are 
on the books, irrespective of the non- 
receipt of premiums. There is no tell- 
ing how many losses are paid on poli- 
cies whose holders, before their fires, 
intended to return their policies. 

Correspondence on such policies must 
be kept in suspense file, such file re- 
quiring the attention of four to eight 
men. In one instance within the last 
month eight letters were written by the 
main office and four by the agent, and 
tais cancellation was by no means an 
aggravated case. 


New Jersey Binding Insurance 
Rule 


A successful attempt to check binder 
evils has been made in New Jersey 
where the rating office has had in oper- 
ation for some months the following 
rule, known as “No. 11”: 

(1) A risk may be held binding 
for not exceeding one (1) month 
from date upon which insurance 
takes effect, and at expiration of 
such time or when binder is re- 
lieved (before such time) by issue 
of policy, the pro rata of the rates 
in force at time the binder was is- 
sued must be paid until such time 


as new rate is promulgated. Pro 
rata of the new rate may also be 
used for the balance of the time if 
the contract is issued for at least a 
term of one (1) year, otherwise the 
usual short rate must be paid. 


(2) Binding of insurance for any 
one period cannot be renewed for 
some other period and produce a 
condition otherwise than required 
by Section 1. 


(3) Binding insurance when can- 
celled with no immediate renewal 
of liability shall be at short rate of 
the filed condition. In explanation, 
binding insurance cannot be 
“marked off,” i. e., no charge being 
made for the time in which liability 
has been carried under the binder. 

(4) If the term of policy is less 
than one (1) year, the short rate 
of the new rate must be paid until 
expiration of policy. 

(5) Sections No. 1, No. 2 and No. 
4 of Binding Insurance Rule No. 11 
do not apply to risks protected by 
automatic sprinkler equipment 
grading 40 per cent. or more stand- 
ard. 


Views of Johnson & Higgins 


Rule No. 11 seems to be working to 
the satisfaction of the large brokers, 
judged by the following letter which 
has been received by the New Jersey 
Commissioner of Banking and Insur- 
ance, written by Johnson & Higgins: 

Dear Sir:—We note that the Actuarial 
Bureau of New Jersey, Atlee Brown, manager, 
has promulgated a rule, known as No. 11, which 
refers to binding insurance and prohibits the 
insurance companies from marking off binders 
without earned premium charges. 

We have been told that the abuse of the 
binding privilege has been rather wide spread 
and that companies have been often importuned 
to mark off binders without charge after they 
have been carried for some time. 

We believe that all earned insurance should 
be paid for .at the proper terms and we, 
therefore, have no hesitancy in stating that 
we are in full accord with rule No. 11 as 
promulgated by the Actuarial Bureau. 

JOHNSON & HIGGINS. 


Not to Collect a Premium is Rebating 


An underwriter familiar with New 
Jersey conditions said to The Eastern 
Underwriter: 

“In reference to the objection that 
some have made that you cannot always 
collect the premium of binding insur- 
ance, would say that this may be true, 
and it also may be true that a com- 
pany cannot collect a premium for a 
policy actually issued. In other words, 
it is up to the individual company so to 
keep each account that it charges the 
amount of premium that is under a 
binder for which no policy has been 
issued in such a way that a commis- 
sioner can see that this is charged 
against a broker or agent just the same 
as the premium of a policy which has 
been issued, and the company should 
make just as much endeavor to collect 
this money for liability assumed as it 
does in the collection of premiums for 
policies actually issued. 


“It is said that the New Jersey com- 
missioner cannot insist upon the collec- 
tion of money due for binders for which 
policies have not been issued, and it is 
just as true that he cannot insist that 
they must collect every premium for a 
policy issued. This legislation is some- 
what on the theory that the ‘railroad 
commission’ has refused to allow com- 
panies to have the privilege of issuing 
passes upon the railroad trains, giving 
away part of their proper income by 
favor. If certain people are to be given 
indemnity for various terms without 
charge, it must either be given to all or 
given to none. If an assured can bind 
insurance for two or three months and 
have it marked off when he would have 
claimed a loss had it occurred, then 
the same privilege must be given to 
every assured under a law of discrimi- 
nation.” 


MADE UP-TOWN MANAGERS 





Automobile Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Appoints Franklin Crawford & 
Sons—Agency is 50 Years Old 





Franklin Crawford & Sons have been 
appointed up-town branch office mana- 
gers of the Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford. The office of the 
agency is at 447 East 167 St., Bronx, 
and it is one of the oldest fire insur- 
ance agencies in the neighborhood of 
New York City, having been’ estab- 
lished for more than fifty years. Ed- 
ward Crawford, the present head of the 
firm, is a nephew of George R. Craw- 
fcrd, president of the Westchester 
Fire. 


Sidelights on 
Commissioners’ Convention 
(Continued from page 13) 


Richmond, a Bustling, Modern City 

The people of Richmond furnished 
something in the way of entertainment 
every day for a week. It is not easy 
for a city of 150,000 people to furnish a 
daily event without repeating, but this 
was done, every insurance man in the 
city showing a desire to co-operate. A 
novel event was the visit to the old 
church where Patrick Henry delivered 
his famous “Give me liberty or give me 
death” oration. Standing in Patrick 
Henry’s old pew, the sexton of the 
church delivered this address with a 
fervor and fidelity to model and art 
which drew tears from the eye of John 
T. Winship, of Michigan. 

A visit to the residence streets of 
Richmond shows that city to be living 
very much in the present, despite his- 
torical associations everywhere in evi- 
dence. There are thousands of beauti- 
ful new homes, a sure sign of prosper- 
ity. The only thing sleepy about Rich- 
mond is the James, at one time the 
hardest river to ford in the world. 


The Gentleman from South Carolina 

Commissioner McMaster, of South 
Carolina, is secretary of the commis- 
sioners’ conference. So far as The 
Eastern Underwriter’s representative 
could observe, no one made any com- 
ment to him about South Carolina, nor 
did the Secretary bring it up in con- 
versations in the hotel lobby. In fact, 
the correspondent does not recall see- 
ing Mr. McMaster in the art of mixing 
in the hotel lobby at any time during 
the week, and he is quite convinced 
that Mr. McMaster went to Richmond, 
spent a week there, and returned with- 
out having the slightest first hand 
knowledge of the most extraordinary 
mint juleps ever concocted in the 
Scuth, which is going some. These 
mint juleps cost 35 cents apiece, cheap 
at the price, because three of them will 
make you feel as though you owned 100 
shares of Standard Oil stock. Mr. Mc- 
Master looks somewhat worried. His 
position is not easy and doubtless he 
would much rather ‘be custodian of the 
public seals of South Carolina or head 
of the State department of agriculture 
than master of the destinies of insur- 
ance, 


Mansfield Inspires Poetry 


Commissioner Mansfield, who gives 
way to Commissioner Phillips as presi- 
dent of the conference of commission- 
ers, is such a splendid presiding officer 
that no one will question the accuracy 
of the following poem written to him 
by one who saw him preside: 

If I but had your ease and grace; 

If I but owned your silver tongue; 

With the elect I’d be among, 

And with the great I’d take my place. 


CRUM MADE PRESIDENT 


The directors of the North River In- 
surance Co., at a meeting on Tuesday 
elected F. H. Crum, president; A. S. 
Hutchins, chairman of the board of 
directors; John A. Forster, first vice- 
president; J. Lester Parsons, second 
vice-president; R. O. Haubold, third 











vice-president; D. G. Waheman, secre- 
tary; and C. J. Voorhis, assistant sec- 
retary. 
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Settling Local 


Committee Problem 


ACTION OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 








President Ide Handles Situation Dip- 
lomatically—No Agent to Have 
More Than a Representative 





The New ‘€ngland Insurance ([Ex- 
change met Saturday. This question of 
the local committees has long been in 
the minds of the various administra- 
tions of the Exchange, but it has been 
a sensitive nerve to touch. President 
H. J. Ide, not only one of the ablest 
as well as one of the suavest chief ex- 
ecutives the exchange had, determined 
with his executive committee, to grasp 
the problem with the idea of flicking 
the nerve as little as possible. 

Difficulties 

The theory underlying the composi- 
tion of local committees is that each 
agency within exchange jurisdiction 
shall have representation thereon 
through a special agent attached to a 
company represented in his office. It 
worked admirably in the early days of 
the exchange, but as the scope of these 
committees was extended, there arose 
the difficulty of unwieldy size and mul- 
tiple representation. It takes no proph- 
et, nor a son of a prophet, to foresee 
what may arise in the mind of a super- 
sensitive agent who sees his competitor 
vith two or three representatives on a 
committee deliberating upon one of his 
pet risks when he only has one repre- 
sentative. Especially is this so, if he 
has a lurking suspicion that the afore- 
said competitor is manipulating every 
wire in the keyboard to capture it from 
him. 

That it is a real difficulty is manifest 
in a glance at the size of these commit- 
tees. Thus the Worcester committee 
has no less than 27 members; the Cum- 
berland 21, Lowell 20, Bridgeport 20, 
in all 38 out of 108 local committees 
having a membership of more than 10. 
Obviously, the large office has a strong 
representation and without singling out 
specific instances, in one case an agency 
kas no fewer than 8 representatives 
on the local committee, one has seven, 
one has six and quite a number have 
three, four and five representatives. 
This is largely due, of course, to the 
extension of jurisdiction of the com- 
mittees, that for Worcester, for exam- 
ple, comprising also the towns of Clin- 
ton, Webster, Southbridge and other 
outlying villages. 

Disarms Critics 

When the matter came up for dis- 
cussion it was manifest that the older 
members of tho exchange did not care 
for the prospect of having their time- 
honored committee representation taken 
away from them. President Ide told 
the facts so lucidly and so tactfully 
that the critics of the administration 
in this respect were momentarily dis- 
armed, whereupon he called former 
president Forbush to the chair and 
placed the matter before the exchange 
in committee-of-the-whole for discus- 
sion, and it was discussed, with the 
result that the plan of the executive 
committee was adopted. This, in brief, 
is the general scheme, which bids fair 
to settle for all time without any ran- 
cor, what has certainly been an anoma- 
lous situation: . 

1. To endeavor to divide the chairmanships 
and committee memberships as equally as 
possible among the exchange membership so 
as to arrange for each member to have some 
share in the work. 
on To limit the number of chairmanships to 
% To limit the number of chairmanships to 
certainly not exceeding ten. 

4. To reduce the number of members on 
committees so that no committee will have 
more than eleven members, grading down from 
that number according to the size of the terri- 
tory to perhaps only three members on the 
smallest committees. 

5. At the present time, to disturb existing 
chairmanships only as far as is made neces- 
farts to comply with the two chairmanship 

6. In reducing the number on any commit- 


tee where necessary by the limit of member- 


ship, to do the same by lot retaining pres- 
ent members as far as possible in connection 
with arranging for some committee work for 
the members not now on any committee. 

7. To disregard the question of agency rep- 
resentation with the exception that no agents 
have more than one tepresentative on any 
committee. 

Use and Occupancy 

Another incident of last Saturday’s 
meeting was the springing of a resolu- 
tion by Gayle T. Forbush, chairman of 
the Improved Risks Committee, the 
purport of which was the immediate 
establishment of a rating basis for use 
and occupancy of sprinklered risks. Up 
to this time, use and occupancy has 
not been rated, which has given, to 
put the matter in its mildest form, con- 
siderable latitude to competition. Presi- 
dent Ide knew nothing of the resolu- 
tion, although he confesses his sympa- 
thetic interest in the movement, and 
promptly ruled it as general legisla- 
tion, which under the rules of the Ex- 
change, must lie over for two weeks. 
His ruling was appealed, but it was sus- 
tained by a three-fourths vote. 





LIABILITY IN MUTUALS 





Statement By Attorney General of a 
Southern State—Insolvency Doesn’t 
Terminate Obligations 





The attorney general’s department of 
Texas in an opinion prepared by First 
Assistant Attorney General C. M. Cure- 
ton, answered the following inquiry 
propounded by the Commissioner of 
Insurance and Banking, Charles O. 
Austin: 


“Under the present laws of the State 
of Texas, if an incorporated mutual 
fire insurance company were to fail 
and its assets fail to satisfy its liabil- 
ities, would the policyholders then be- 
come liable?” 

The main points of the attorney 
general’s answer, follow: 

1. Mutual fire insurance companies 
are subject to the general corporation 
laws of the State. 


2. The members or policyholders of 
a mutual fire insurance company are 
not responsible for the debts of the 
corporation, except to the extent speci- 
fied in Chapter 29, Acts of the Thirty- 
third Legislature. 

3. In addition to one annual pre- 
mium the statute makes each policy- 
holder liable for another annual pre- 
mium; this liability is absolute, and 
can neither be waived or avoided when 
needed. 

4. There is also an optional liability, 
which must be stated in the company’s 
by-laws; that is, the additional liability 
may be either three or five annual pre- 
miums, if it is so stated in the by-laws. 

5. This additional liability can only 
be used to pay losses and expenses, 
and is assessable at the discretion of 
the insurance commissioner, or by the 
company’s board of directors, when 
needed. 

6. The insolvency of a company does 
not terminate the obligation of the 
policyholders to contribute by assess- 
ments to pay losses incurred prior to 
the insolvency. 

7. If an unearned premium was due 
for policy cancelled prior to insolvency, 
then it may be paid out of assessment 
funds, but if the unearned premium is 
simply the amount unearned at the 
time of the insolvency, then it may 
not be paid out of the funds collected 
by assessment. 

8. The appointment of a receiver of 
a company on the ground of insolvency 
cancels outstanding policies and sub- 
sequent losses are not liabilities which 
may be inforced. 





KENZEL’S BROOKLYN OFFICE 

The William H. Kenzel Co. has open- 
ed a Brooklyn office at 154 Montague 
Street. G. G. Macy, who for some time 
has been with E. B. Vandeveer, will be 
in charge. 





ROBERT J. WYNNE, President 


NET SURPLUS, $377,447 





First National Fire 


Insurance Company of the United States 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


JOHN E. SMITH, Secretary 


Statement January 1, 1916 
CAPITAL, $912,502 
RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES, $523,785 


ASSETS, $1,813,734 





GETTING AGENTS TO MEETING 


CLEVER WORK IN _ INDIANA 





Employing Literary Polish and Other 
Means to Attract Attention for 
a State Convention 





The Eastern Underwriter cannot re- 
member seeing anything more clever in 
the way of publicity than the announce- 
ments that the Indiana Association of 
Insurance Agents are sending to agents 
in that State, telling of the annual 
meeting that will be held in Indianapo- 
lis on October 6. One circular is folded 
in such a way that a sketch of a pack 
of wolves appears on the wrapper. 
Opening it, appears the caption: “Even 
the wolves know enough to organize.” 


Wolves Simile 

Underneath, beautifully printed, is a 
little sermon on that subject, starting 
as follows: “Even the wolves are wise 
enough to hunt in packs. When they 
go for big game they carry the power 
tu pull down the meat. Here is an 
Indiana organization of agents for 
agents and by agents. There are 5,000 
agents in Indiana and the 5,000 expect 
to get protection from an organization 
with a membership of 250, etc.” 

A circular accompanying the folder 
is written with literary skill and con- 
tains considerable philosophy. One pa- 
ragraph reads: “Mephisto, in ‘Faust,’ 
said something to the effect that ‘when 
you have learned self-reliance you have 
learned to live.’ That truth applies to 
organizations as well as individuals. 
The Indiana Association of Insurance 
Agents has acquired a little self reli- 
ance.” 

The Platform 

Another attractively printed circular 
gives reasons for joining the associa- 
tion, as follows: 

I WILL JOIN BECAUSE 


I don’t believe in letting jumbo lines, over- 
head writing, outside brokers and underwriters’ 
annexes continue to “kick my houn’ around.” 


II 
I believe the health of co-operation is better 
than the sickness of competition. 
7 III 
I believe ten men, working together, can put 
a town on the map. 


IV 
I believe that ten men in_twenty_ towns, 
pulling together, can shake the State of Indiana. 


I believe that when Archimedes said he could 
move the world if he had a lever, he meant 
tne lever of co-operation. 

VI 

I believe that insurance is a profession and 

not an excuse. 


; vit 
I believe in organization to do things no 
local agent can do alone. 


VIII 
I believe an organization representing mil- 
lions in annual premiums can speak louder 
than an agent representing nickels. 


Ix 
I believe in exchange of ideas as insurance 
against hardening of the arteries, atrophy of 
the nerves and the growth of bone in the head. 
x 
I believe in an Insurance House of Good 
Things which shall contain as a beginning one 
resident agent law and one law to establish a 
separate department of insurance for the State 
of Indiana. 





Willard S. Brown & Co. gave a dinner 
and theatre party to the special agents 
of the agency on Monday night. 





THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. , 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 


E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
too WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 








BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 
United States Branch 


January 1, 
Assets ...... st eetecesseeseeeeees $1,939,785.60 
Surplus in United States..... 776,621.82 
Total losses paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1915, 
SUNS. Sea resesuseeennacecese 23,984,892. 36 
W. R. BROCK, President 


W. B. MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 








GERMANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


ORGANIZED 1859 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1916 


Cash Capital ..... $1,000,000.00 
WE! Sadnkenaes $8,029,651.84 
Liabilities ....220% $3,920,295.68 
Net Surplus ...... $3,109,356.16 
Surplus for Policy 
errr $4,109,356.16 


HEAD OFFICE: 


Cor. William and Cedar Streets 











TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTH YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH; 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT; 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT; 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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NEW JERSEY NOTES 





PRAISE FROM BRICK MAKER 





Atlantic City Man Presents Elaborate 
Explanation of Ramsay Act to 
Business Associates 





Hubert Somers, of Atlantic City, a 
manufacturer of bricks, sashes and 
doors, was one of the most persistent 
opponents of the Ramsay Act. Re- 
cently, he has been converted to the 
fairness of the law and at the thirtieth 
annual convention of the National 
Prick Manufacturers’ Association, held 
in Cleveland, he read an enthusiastic 
paper telling other manufacturers all 
about this law. In reviewing his own 
experience under the law, he said: 

While we are brick makers, we have 
for years operated a sash and door fac- 
tery in connection with our retail lum- 
ter business in Atlantic City. 


The rate on the mill for twenty years 
or more was 5 per cent., and we could 
not get it reduced. We considered the 
installation -of an automatic sprinkler 
system, but could get no definite prom- 
ise as to what the rate would be after 
it was installed. Under the new law 
we asked for and received a schedule 
rating, which still showed a rate of 5 
per cent. It, however, showed that if 
we would put in some metal skylights 
and enclose our stairways the rate 
would drop to 4.35. We spent about 
$150 in doing this and got the reduc- 


_ tion. 


We then took up the automatic 
sprinkler question and found that the 
installation of such a system would re- 
duce the rate of 4.35 on the mill (a 
frame building) to 1.20, and the rate 
on the office building and warehouse 
nearby from 3.50 to 1.05. We installed 
the system in both buildings at a cost 
of about $3,500. We increased our 
amount of insurance about $10,000 to 
bring it up to the 90 per cent. co-insur- 
ance required, and our premiums are 
$700 per year less than before. 





“SUN” ON FRELINGHUYSEN 





Thinks There is Every Prospect of 
Insurance Man Representing New 
Jersey in Senate 





Under the caption “A Fourth Freling- 
huysen for the Senate,” the New York 
“Sun” on Monday printed a column edi- 
torial based on the victory of J. S. Fre- 
linghuysen, New York and New Jersey 
insurance man, in the primaries. After 


telling of the other three Frelinghuy- 


sens, who have taken their place in 
history, the “Sun” offered these conclu- 


sions: 

Joseph Sherman Frelinghuysen, who has be- 
come the Republican candidate in New Jersey 
for the United States Senate, is a member of 
the famous family. Blood usually tells, but 
what the voters would like to know is the 
quality of the candidate’s Americanism and 
how he stands on the questions of the day. 
On February 8, in announcing his candidacy, 
he issued a declaration of principles. “I am 
a protectionist,” he said, “to the extent that 
it is necessary to safeguard our industries and 
our labor from undue foreign competition.” 
Foreseeing that when the European war ended 
there would be a fierce rivalry to exploit the 
American market Mr. Frelinghuysen advocated 
a scientific revision of the tariff. He declared 
for ‘‘a merchant marine by private enterprise 
with governmental assistance, if necessary.” 
Mr. Frelinghuysen took advanced ground on 
national preparedness: a navy strong enough 
‘to protect not only our coasts but our posses- 
sions, “aircraft second to none,” expansion 
of the army and a supply of munitions suffi- 
cient “to equip a large force and to maintain 
it for at least six months.” ee 

But in Mr. Frelinghuysen’s Americanism 
there is nothing of the partisan. Speaking at 
Elizabeth in ‘April during a crisis in our neg- 
otiations with Germany he called upon his 
hearers to stand by the President of the United 
States. “Of small moment is it,” he said, 
“whether we agree with his policy or not; it 
is our duty to support the demand he has made 
upon Germany, even if it calls for the sacrifice 
of our lives and our treasure.” Mr. Frelinghuy- 
sen added: “To-day our beloved country is 
facing difficulties in Mexico as well as await- 
ing a reply from Germany. The hour calls 
for the greatest forbearance.” New Jersey has 
the prospect of having a fourth Frelinghuysen 


to speak for her in the United States Senate. 


“The Leading Fire Insurance Company 
in America” 





WM. B. CLARK, President 





ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


— 


Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 
of Aetna Insurance Co. 


Application For Agencies Invited 








LA MONTE BACK 





His Paper at Richmond Convention was 
Warmly Received 





George M. La Monte, Insurance Com- 
missioner of New Jersey, has returned 
from Richmond where he read a paper 
at the convention of the insurance com- 
missioners, his subject having to do 
with rate-making. Mr. La Monte is 
the only insurance commissioner from 
New Jersey who has read a paper be- 
fore the commissioners’ convention in 
years and the only commissioner from 
that State who has attended insurance 
commissioners’ convention in some 
time. Whatever the reason the New 
Jersey department has held rather 
aloof from the commissioners’ seances. 

Mr. La Monte, sometimes called the 
millionaire commissioner, was given a 
warm welcome in Richmond. 





AGENTS ENTER POLITICS 





Newark Men Circularize Clients on 
Behalf of Senatorial Aspirants— 
J. S. Frelinghuysen Candidate 





The participation of J. S. Frelinghuy- 
sen in the New Jersey. senatorial con- 
test, which culminated in his election 
last week, caused the insurance men of 
Newark to take an extraordinarily keen 
interest in the election which resulted 
ix. their circularizing their clients on 
behalf of Mr. Frelinghuysen or his op- 
ponents. As individuals, the Newark 
men were about evenly split. The idea 
of circularization was inaugurated 
early in the campaign and spread from 
one office to another until they had 
practically adopted the plan. 





SHOULD CATER TO BIG BROKERS 





Harrison Law, in Talk to Newark 
Agents, Says Local Men Cannot 
Give Proper Engineering Service 





Harrison Law, former secretary of 
the Fire Brokers’ Association and now 
with the Gauvin Agency, Inc., ad- 
dressed a meeting of Newark agents on 
Wednesday on the relation of the local 
agent to the New York broker. Mr. 
Law said that the New York broker is 
here to stay and that, because he is able 
to build up a big engineering and in- 
spection department which the local 
agent or broker cannot afford to main- 
tain, he is really performing a service 
they are incapable of and they there- 
fore should be content to accept the 
position occupied by the New York 
broker and render what service they 
are able. 





LAW FIRM CHANGE 
The law firm of Van Iderstine, Dun- 
can & Barker, New York, has been 
dissolved. Wendell P. Barker will con- 
tinue the office at 27 William street. 
He has been identified with a number 
of insurance litigations. 





VISIT A LARGE CITY 
W. W. Lenox, of the General Ad- 
justment Bureau, Albany, and Charles 
W. Cool, who helped Col. Cunningham 
put Glens Falls on the map, were Wil- 
liam Street visitors this week. 


HAS GERMANIA FOR AUTOS 





Walter F. Errickson is Made Metro- 
politan Agent of Company for 
This Department 





The Germania Fire Insurance Co. an- 
nounced this week the appointment of 
Walter F. Errickson of 95 William 
street, aS metropolitan agent of the 
automobile department of the Company. 
The appointment has already gone into 
effect. 

The announcement of this appoint- 
ment followed shortly after the en- 


trance of the Company into the auto- 
mobile field. 





TO ENTER UNITED STATES 





Secandinavian-American Will Write 
Marine and Automobile Business 
Only—F. Herrmann & Co., 
Managers 





The Scandinavian-American Assgur- 
ance Corporation of Christiania, Nor- 
way, has applied for admission to New 
York State to transact a marine and 
automobile business. The Company 
has announced the appointment of 
Fk. Herrmann of this city as managers 
for the United States. The Company’s 
announcement sets forth that its de- 
posits with the various State depart- 
ments and with United States trustees 
will aggregate $1,000,000 and that it will 
enter other States as soon as possible. 





THE MISSOURI CLASSIFICATION 
New York, October 3. 

Editor The Eastern Underwriter: I 
am very much interested in studying 
the experience by classes in Missouri, 
shown by the article on page 15 in 
your issue of Sept. 29. 

It is said that figures never lie, but 
frequently there is a way of putting 
figures up, just like there is in packing 
apples into a barrel so that the good, 
big ones show on top. 

The last six items shown in the clas- 
sification have nothing to do, appar- 
ently, with the fire loss, and in order 
t’ get the fire underwriting experience 
i: the State, these items should be de- 
ducted; when deducted it shows that 
the underwriting experience on fire 
risks in protected places produced a 
loss ratio of nearly 65 per cent. instead 
of 61 per cent, and the record of un- 
protected risks, with these outside 
classes deducted, shows a loss ratio of 
over 80 per cent. instead of 69. 

Large tornado premiums, with only 
20 per cent. loss ratio in protected 
classes and a 22 per cent. loss ratio in 
unprotected classes, are mingled in and 
to those who make a hurried study of 
the figures, and do not notice this fact, 
a very erroneous impression of the 
condition is given. 

PRESIDENT. 





AGENCY CHANGES HANDS 

The Hazard-Rhodes Co., which was 
established at Salamanca, N. Y., in 
1881 by the Hon. E. B. Vreeland, has 
purchased the agency of E. S. Brown, 
also of Salamanca. Mr. Brown will en- 
gage in the automobile business. 





HOW COMPANIES WRITE 
LEASEHOLD INSURANCE 











(Continued from last week) 

Hitherto we have dealt only with the 
lessee who leases for the purpose of 
sub-letting and making a profit and the 
tenant who has an interest due to in- 
crease of value of real estate in his 
vicinity, but we now will look at the 
position of the investor who, before the 
first lessee can put his intention into 
practical operation purchases his lease 
because he feels that there is still a 
larger profit to be made perhaps than 
the first lessee could or would acquire, 
and having something more which he 
would lose or partly lose in case of fire, 
is eligible for insurance. 

Insurable Interest Defined 

It may not be very clear at first sight 
what this insurable interest is, but it is 
just as real as that of the first lessee, 
this being shown by the willingness of 
the second lessee to invest his money. 
He may in turn sell his lease, and this 
is often done, or he may follow the in- 
tention of the first lessee and actually 
sub-let the ‘building; the insurable inter 
est being the profits that he would 
make over and above the rent that he 
has to pay to the first lessee, not only 
for the current year but for the full 
term of the lease, as we have previously 
explained. He also may insure if he 
chooses, any bonus or sum of money 
which he has paid to secure the lease; 
likewise any improvements which he 
has put in the building for the purpose 
of making it tenantable, and which, al- 
though they revert to the landlord final- 
ly, are still his and represent not only 
the money which they have cost him 
but also a part of the leasehold value, 
as without them he would have been 
unable to have rented the building, or 
at least to as good advantage, and they 
therefore are property entitled to be 
included in leasehold interest valuation. 

Another form of leasehold insurance 
which is presented to the companies at 
times is that in connection with a busi- 
ness long and well established in a 
neighborhood of increasing business 
and property value. 

It is assumed for the purpose of illus- 
tration that this is a restaurant having 
a lease as just described, for, we shall 
say, twenty years, five of which have 
elapsed, and on account of the lower 
rents prevailing when the building was 
leased being especially valuable. In 
case of a total loss by fire, the lease be- 
ing cancelled under its terms, the as- 
sured would be out of business at that 
location. His merchandise and fixtures 
being covered by insurance, likewise he 
will be compensated for the loss of use 
of his premises, but only for the time 
it would take to repair or restore the 
building, under use and occupancy in- 
surance. But what will repay him for 
the loss of his lease? 

How Coverage Applies 

This loss shows itself in several 
ways: (1) As his lease is cancelled and 
premises destroyed, he must seek other 
quarters, and assuming that he is able 
to secure such (for to hold his business 
connections they must be in the same 
locality) he will be obliged to pay a 
higher rent, the difference representing 
a very obvious loss. (2) He could at 
apy time have sold his place at a profit. 
(3) The good will valuation included 
in the lease should have become a help- 
ful asset in selling same, if he so de- 
sired. All of the above would clearly 
be a loss in the event of the building 
being destroyed by fire and his lease 
eancelled, and he is entitled to protec- 
tion by insurance to whatever extent he 
may suffer loss thereby. 

(To be continued) 
BEARDSLEY TO WELCOME THEM 

Guy E. Beardsley, president of the 
Hartford Fire Underwriters will wel- 
come the autumn meeting of the West- 
ern New England section of the Na- 
tional Association of Electrical Inspec- 
tors, which will be held on Tuesday, 
October 10. 
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LOW RATES CANNOT CONTINUE 


OF COMMERCE APPLIED 





RULES 





Standard Accident Draws Conclusion 
from Famous Paul vs. Virginia 
Decision of Supreme Court 





That the present rates for accident- 
health insurance are too low and that, 
unless they are made adequate many 
companies will hasten the approach of 
bankruptcy by continuing to write busi- 
ness, are the reasons advanced by the 
Standard Accident, in a message sent 
out recently to its agents, for advocat- 
ing higher rates. 

The Company says that the natural 
price of insurance is the actual cost 
of granting the protection offered plus 
a fair profit to the insurance company. 
Such cost includes all items of expense, 
taxation, commissions, and to this, as 
in every other commercial enterprise, 
it should be a privilege to add a fair 
percentage of profit for the capital 
employed and the risk, energy and 
ability utilized in the management. 

The market price of any commodity, 
the Standard says, may continue long 
above, but it can seldom continue long 
below its natural price. The business 
of insurance also conforms to this rule 
of commerce. 

Present Price Sub-Natural 

Continuing, the Company asserts 
that the law of competition, the cir- 
cumstances of the business in general, 
have been such that in the personal 
accident business the market price 
has gone down below the natural price. 
Under general rules this condition can 
not long continue. 

The Company then enumerated the 
following circumstances in support of 
its contention: 

Cites Court Decision 

“It was held in Paul vs. Virginia, by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, that insurance was not com- 
merce, and not subject to the laws 
governing interstate commerce, and it 
is not hard to see the line of logic 
used by the court in bringing about 
such a decision. Many of the general 
rules which do and must apply in the 
world of commerce in general, fail to 
apply in the matter of insurance. 

“The supply in the world of com- 
merce in its relationship to the de- 
mand fixes the market price. The 
supply in the world of insurance never 
exceeds the demand, and in turn, the 
demand can never exceed the supply. 
Always this condition exists, and this 
is peculiar to the business of insur- 
ance. In some individual case, or by 
reason of some peculiar circumstance, 
there may be a demand for insurance 
present with no supply. A physically 
imperfect risk, or a risk surrounded 
with a particularly dangerous hazard, 
or a peculiar and limited risk presented 
for special coverance, may not be able 
to obtain a supply to meet its demand. 
These are peculiar and unusual cases 
which do not alter the general rule 
in any respect. 

“There can be no monopoly in the 
worki of insurance; no trade secrets 
exist which can cut down the cost of 
one company lower than that which 
May be maintained by another. The 
general experience in losses with like 
coverance and like territory remains 
the same. 

“If, therefore, the price is below the 
natural price for one it must be for 
all. We have just said a price may 
exist long above but not long below 
the natural price. The reason in the 
business of insurance is obvious. Bank- 
ruptcy must follow always where there 
is a constant failure to maintain the 
price to the natural price standard. 


Casualty and Surety News 


Company 


Under these conditions, the more busi- 
ness the company does, the sooner will 
the end come. Self-preservation de- 


mands, therefore, the price be main- 
tained at a fair point. 
Cost High To-day 
“Insurance is distinctly a_ service 


business, and service must be rendered. 
Otherwise the business cannot exist. 
The cost of granting service and grant- 
ing protection was never higher than 
to-day. In what direction will we turn 
for the remedy? We believe that the 
public must be taken into the confi- 
dence of the company; we believe that 
a publicity campaign is necessary, and 
we believe that agents and company 
together can best conduct such a cam- 


paign. The price must go up or the 
amount of protection must be cut 
down.” 





STARTS WINTER CAMPAIGN 





Casualty Company of America Offers 
Ford Touring Cars to Accident 
and Health Producers 





The Casualty Company of America 
has inaugurated a “Free-For-All” prize 
contest open to every licensed sub- 
agent, agent, district manager, general 
agent, branch manager, etc., of the 
Company. The contest starts October 
1, 1916, and ends March 20, 1917. 

The first prize is a Ford touring car. 
Any representative making an increase 
of $309 in his collections for the period 
will be awarded a Ford car. Any rep- 
resentative making an increase of $150 
will be entitled to a $100 victrola and 
25 records. Any representative mak- 
ing an increase of $75 will be given a 
bicycle of standard make. The prizes 
will be awarded early in June, 1917. 





INTERFERED WITH COMPROMISE 


The Washington Supreme Court holds 
in Hopkins v. American Fidelity Co., 
158 Pac. 535, that statements by an 
insured under an automobile indemnity 
policy to a claimant that he was in- 
sured and would try to get a settlement 
with the company for an injury to the 
claimant, and later that a lawyer com- 
ing to see the claimant represented the 
insurance company, and not the insured, 
although he might call himself the in- 
sured’s lawyer, did not constitute an 
“interference with negotiations for com- 
promise” prohibited by the policy. 





COMMONWEALTH SUIT 
J. B. Nabors & Sons, of California, 
formerly general agents for California 
ard Arizona for the Commonwealth 
Bonding and Casualty, of Fort Worth, 
Texas, have brought suit against John 
Scharbauer, Bacon Saunders, W. P. 
Dial, E. A. Fancher, C. D. Hill, C. D. 
Reimers, Ben. F. Allen, Sr., and John 
F. Terrell, former directors of that 
for $300,000 damages, as a 
result of the alleged actions of these 
directors. The suit has been filed in 
the District Court of the United States, 

Eighth Judicial Circuit of Texas. 
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BOSTON 
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DEVELOPING 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance. Company 








T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 








COLLISION CLAUSE RIDERS 





Power of an Agent Defined by Court— 
Reasons for Denial of 
Liability 





In an action on a policy of automo- 
bile insurance it appeared that the com- 
peny’s letter appointing its local agent 
to transact automobile insurance pro- 
vided that policies would be “written 
at this office.” It was held, Browne v. 
Commercial Union Assurance Company 
of London, England, (Cal.) 158 Pac. 765, 
that the letter gave the agent no 
authority to make a contract of insur- 
auce. The word “written” meant more 
than the mere physical act of filling in 
the blanks of the policy. Insurance 
“written” is insurance contracted for. 
Consequently, the consummation of the 
contract was dependent upon its ulti- 
mately being written at the company’s 
general office, and delivered to the in- 
sured. The agent was supplied with 
blank forms of application and riders 
to be attached to them. After consulta- 
tion together, the insured and the agent 
were of the opinion that the rider “col- 
lision clause E” would insure against 
damage to the insured’s automobile by 
collision, and this was attached. A 
policy was issued in accordance with 
tlis application. About a month after 
the car was injured by coming into col- 
lision with an obstacle in the road. The 
insured claimed for the loss, and was 
informed by the company that his 
policy did not cover the loss; that col- 
lision clause E only covered liability 
for damages to the property of others 
resulting from collision. As the sum 
claimed was small, however, the com- 
pany intimated it would stand the loss, 
but would stand nothing further. After 
the matter was adjusted the insured 
took no steps to rescind the policy or 
to get a new one. ‘Subsequently the 
automobile came into collision with an- 
other vehicle, and was damaged to the 
extent of $1,350. Claim was made for 
this, which the company refused to 
pay. It was held that the insured had 
accepted the policy as complying with 
his application, and could not have it 
reformed to cover his loss. By paying 
the first loss ‘because it was small the 
company was not estopped to deny lia- 
bility for future similar losses. 





Cc. A. Lively, of McCargar, Bates & 
Lively, prominent Oregon Casualty 
agents, has made quite an extended trip 


through the East. He attended the 
two agents’ conventions and that of 
the Federation and left for Portland 


this week after spending some little 


time in New York City. 
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FAILED TO INTERPOSE 





Insured Loses Case—Injury Followed 
Collision of Automobile With 
Post 





An automobile accident policy, condi- 
tioned to save the owner of the car 
harmless from actions from injuries 
caused by the car, required the insured 
te co-operate in good faith with the 
insurer in defending actions. In a col- 
lision with a post, a guest of the owner, 


who was sitting on the front seat, was 
thrown out and injured. She sued the 
owner and recovered a verdict for dam- 
ages. The owner sued the insurance 
eompany on the policy. There was some 
evidence in the latter action, of con- 
tributory negligence on the part of the 
guest to the effect that at the time of 
the collision she was sitting sidewise 
on the edge of the front seat with her 
back to the door, talking to the owner, 
who occupied the back seat, from which 
position she was liable to be thrown 
from the seat and out of the car by a 
sudden turn or jar. The owner in the 
original action against her failed to set 
ur the defense of contributory neglie 
gence. The Kentucky Court of Appeals, 
Collins. v. Standard Acc. Ins. Co., 185. 
S. W. 112, holds that a finding by the 
jury that the insured failed to comply 
with the condition of the policy by such 
failure was warranted by the evidence 
ard judgment for the defendant was 
affirmed. 





AD PULLS 100 APPLICATIONS 


Arthur G. McAinsh Featured a $24 
Policy in a New York Newspaper 
This Week 





Arthur G. McAinsh, an agent of the 
Fidelity & Deposit in New York City, 
inserted a large advertisement in the 
New York “American,” on Wednesday 
morning, featuring a $24 accident- 
health policy. The result was that by 
4 o'clock he had taken over 100 appli- 
cations without going out of his office, 
and the constant stream of applicants 
had been such he had not had time for 
lunch. In addition to the applicants 
who had come to his office, there had 
been many inquiries by telephone and 
by mail. Mr. McAinsh said it was an 
expensive chance to take, but it had 
proved exceptionally profitable. 


WANTS TO ENTER NEW YORK 


Application for admission to New 
York State for the purpose of transact- 
ing a compensation and liability insur- 
ance business has been made by the 
Massachusetts Employees Mutual In- 
strance Association. The association 
is one of, if not the most important mu- 
tual organization engaged in the busi- 
ness of compensation insurance and 
has been a factor in the business in 
Massachusetts since the adoption of the 
compensation law. 


W. W. Watson, Syracuse local agent, 
spent this week in New York City. 
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Should Companies 
Write Multiple Lines? 
H. G. Everett Shows Objections to 


Practice—Life Insurance Needs 
Specialized Development . 








The question whether life insurance 
companies should write multiple lines 
was discussed by H. G. Everett, secre- 
tary of the Central Life of Des Moines, 
who supported the negative in a de- 
bate before the American Life Conven- 
tion. Citing the European companies 
that write multiple lines, he said that 
the real development of the business 
did not begin until American companies 
were organized to specialize on life in- 
surance. If it is mixed with any other 
line of business or any other form of 
insurance, the standard is lowered and 
the best development is prevented. 

Every different form of insurance 
should be kept on its own merits and 
should bear its own burdens, said Mr. 
Everett, and it should have the advan- 
tage of expert officials, expert clerks 
and expert methods which can only 
come by concentration and specializa- 
tion. 


A Specialized Service 


“My contention is that a life insur- 
ance company is organized,” continued 
Mr. Everett, “to render a _ practical 
service te its policyholders and that the 
dividends to stockholders and salaries 
to officers are merely incidental though 
necessary accompaniments. That com- 
pany which renders the greatest service 
attracts to itself the greatest numbers 
and makes the most unquestioned suc- 
cess, which in turn makes greater 
profits for officials and stockholders 
alike. 

“Life insurance rates are based on 
such a scientific combination of mor- 
tality and interest tables that no other 
business and no other form of insurance 
can compare with it in accuracy and 
certainty. In the history of fire, ma- 
rine, surety and casualty companies, it 
not infrequently happens that the pre- 
mium and interest receipts are wholly 
insufficient to meet the obligations as 
they accrue. A fire in Baltimore, Bos- 
ten, Chicago or San Francisco may 
wipe out the surplus and capital as 
well as the reserve. 


Life Contracts Permanent 


“The company issuing multiple lines 
must of necessity first of all be a life 
insurance company, for its life con- 
tracts are its permanent contracts and 
all other contracts are temporary. 
Large reserves must be put up to cover 
its life contracts, and only small re- 
serves to cover its other insurance 
contracts. Life contracts cannot be 
cancelled at the pleasure of the com- 
pany. Other forms of insurance can 
be cancelled at any time the company 
so desires.” 

He called attention to the strong 
provisions in the laws of all the States 
regarding the investment of life insur- 
ance reserves. These laws are more 
stringent for life than for other forms 
of insurance, because of the long term 
contracts and because of the sacred- 
ness of the trust funds involved. In 
addition to this, strict supervision, re- 
lentless accountability for all finan- 
cia] transactions, unerring judgment as 
to investments, and absolute fidelity 
to the trust, are required of life in- 
surance companies. 


One Class Would Drain Another 


The life insurance company is the 
conserver of vast sums which are held 
as reserves to take care of the contin- 
gencies of future years. No other 
form of insurance has the need for 
such strict conservation of its funds. 
Thus in another way the writing of 
multiple lines, he said, would lower the 
standard of the life insurance com- 
pany. 

“It has been contended,” continued 
Mr. Everett, “that it would be de- 
sirable for a life insurance company 


to write multiple lines if the reserves 
were segregated and kept intact; and 
if separate accounts were kept of each 
department. It must be conceded, how- 
ever, that safety for policyholders lies 
in compelling life insurance companies 
to refrain from entering speculative 
fields. In addition to the reserves of 
life or other forms of insurance we 
must figure on the current losses and 
current expenses. It is not merely 
necessary that a company should be 
solvent. It is necessary that it should 
have the right of margin of surplus 
and that its income should be expended 
in the interest of its own policyholders. 
Keeping the reserves intact would not 
prevent one form of insurance becom- 
ing a drain on some other form. 


Condemns Disability Feature 


“A pernicious practice has grown up 
of late years—that of issuing combi- 
nation life and accident policies by a 
life insurance company. These policies 
combine weekly indemnity to cover 
sickness or accident with a regular 
life policy. 

“Another form of policy which per- 
verts life insurance and demoralizes 
the business,” concluded Mr. Everett, 
“is the so-called double indemnity in 
ease of accidental death. These com- 
bination and double indemnity policies 
bring into the life insurance company 
elements which are entirely foreign to 
the life business and are speculative 
as compared to life insurance certainty 
and reliability.” 


AWAIT REPORT 








Joint Examination of New England 
Equitable Will Make Interesting 
Reading 





The examination of the New England 
Eauitable by the Massachusetts and 
Missouri departments is not yet com- 
pleted, as Examiner Harvey, of the Mis- 
souri department, must needs examine 
the claims outstanding since January 
1 in that State. Enough has been dis- 
closed of conditions in Massachusetts 
t. make a most interesting report. 


A GOOD CHOICE 

The election of Jesse S. Phillips as 
president of the National Conference of 
Insurance Commissioners does not oc- 
casion any surprise, despite the limited 
time that Mr. Phillips has been insur- 
ance commissioner, inasmuch as he 
took hold of his department at the 
start, rolled up a tremendous fund of 
insurance information in a short period 
of time, showed a keen grasp of his 
job and made a fine impression at the 
meetings of the Insurance Commission- 
ers. His success indicates that a rat- 
tling good lawyer makes an able insur- 
arce commissioner. 








B. A. Hooley, special agent of the 
agency department of the Aetna Acci- 
dent & Liability, was in New York on 
Wednesday. 





UNDERWRITER 
LABOR THEATENS IN PENNA. 
URGING MONOPOLISTIC BILL 





Philadelphia Newspaper Attacks Insur- 
ance Agents and Stock Companies 
—Scores Federation’s Move 





That a bill providing monopolistic 
State insurance in Pennsylvania will be 
introduced in the next legislature 
seems probable from the article pub- 
lished on the front page of the Phila- 
delphia North American on Tuesday, 
and purporting to be the views of or- 
ganized labor, which was in part as 
follows: 

“Antagonism to the State workmen’s 
insurance fund by the forty-one great 
casualty insurance companies doing a 
workmen’s compensation business in 
Pennsylvania has brought organized 
labor to the point of demanding that 
the next legislature make such insur- 
ance a State monopoly. 

“While the subsidized insurance com- 
pany which the State created under the 
workmen’s compensation act has _ ob- 
tained about $1,000,000 worth of busi- 
ness through rates which are 10 per 
cent. lower than any the privately 
owned companies charge, a bitter un- 
cer-cover fight has been made against 
the fund by the insurance agents of the 
State. 

“The fund has been attacked on the 
ground that politicians would direct 
its operation, and that it would fail as 
did the West Virginia State fund. 

“In addition to this, organized labor 
learned that in some cases injured em- 
ployes were not receiving their rightful 
compensation when employers had in- 
sured in stock companies. 

“The result has been that a State- 
wide fight for compulsory insurance in 
the State workmen’s insurance fund 
has been started by organized labor. 
This fight, if successful in the next leg- 
islature, would drive the big insurance 
companies out of the compensation 
business in Pennsylvania and turn Over 
to the State fund a business estimated 
variously from $15,000,000 to $35,000,000 
annually. ° 

“It is ostensibly to fight this demand 
of organized labor that the State In- 
surance Federation, an organization 
having about 10,000 insurance mana- 
gers, agents, policyholders, and actu- 
aries has been organized.” 





COMMISSIONER’S ACTION COSTLY 





Accident-Health Companies Must 
Either Reduce Commissions or 
Increase Benefits of Policies 





The report of Commissioner Hardi- 
son, of Massachusetts, made to the In- 
surance Commissioners’ Convention last 
week on the acquisition cost of acci- 
dent-health business, and the recom- 
mendation of the committee of which 
he was chairman that a committee be 
appointed to act on the matter, will 
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seriously affect many of the casualty 
companies. In interviews with The 
Eastern Underwriter this week, it de- 
veloped that three companies had fore- 
seen the probability of this action be- 
ing taken and had devised their poli- 
cies to meet the needs of the situation. 
It was pointed out that the other com- 
panies will be forced either to re-ar- 
range their commission scale or to in- 
crease the benefits of their policies. 
This will require some time and con- 
siderable expense. The ultimatum of 
Commissioner Hardison was that the 
companies must either give more for 
their money or be investigated by the 
Massachusetts Legislature. 





ACT ON BLACK TOM DISASTER 





Special Committee of Companies 
Given Authority to Dispose of 
Claims 





Representatives of the fire companies 
met on Tuesday and authorized their 
special committee for the investigation 
of the Black Tom Island explosion to 
either settle or dispute the claims aris- 
ing therefrom. John B. Morton, vice- 
president of the Fire Association of 
Philadelphia, was made chairman of 
the committee. Charles L. Case, United 
States manager of the Northern of 
London, reported the findings of the 
special committee in its investigations 
thus far. 





QUIT ONE LINE 
Four companies which have ceased 
transacting workmen’s compensation 
insurance in Massachusetts are the Fi- 
delity & Deposit, General Accident, 
American Fidelity and Prudential 
Casualty. 





William F. Murphy, special agent of 
the London & Lancashire Indemnity, 
moved his family from South Norwalk, 
Conn., this week, to Brooklyn, where 
he will reside in the future. Mr. Mur- 
phy has heretofore pledged his al- 
legiance to Jersey City. 





‘ 


Alexander McDermott, first vice-pres- 
ident, and George E. Hardy, assistant 
secretary, of the London & Lancashire 
Indemnity visited the home office of 
the Company this week and returned 
tc Chicago on Tuesday. 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
ae Etc., Required by the Act of Con- 
gress August 24, 1912, of THE EASTERN 
NDERWRITER, published weekly, at New 
York, N. Y., for ‘October 1, 1916. 

State of New York, 
County of New York, ss. . 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Clarence Axman, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Editor of THE EASTERN UNDER- 
WRITER, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are 

oman’ THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 

MPANY, 105 William Street, New York 

Chen 

Editor, Clarence Axman, 265 Central Park, 
West, New York City. 

Managing Editor, Clarence Axman, 265 Cen- 
tral Park, West, New York City. 

Business Manager, W. L. Hadley, Plain- 
field; N. J. 

2. That the owner are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding 1. 
per cent. or more of the total amount of 
stock.) 

Clarence Axman, 265 Central Park, West, 
New York City. 

Beniamin F. Hadley, Plainfield, N. J. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

CLARENCE AXMAN. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th 


day of October, 1916. 
W. L. CHAPMAN. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1917.) 
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Collect your premiums 


Advantage when the signatures are 
of Prepaid placed on the “dotted 
Premiums line” is the advice of the 


Preferred Accident. It 
is the thing to do. “Is it not a fact 
that when you do collect your pre- 
miums in advance, it is more apt to 
be because of a voluntary offer or sug- 
gestive inquiry on the part of your 
client than because of any effort on 
your part?” questions the Company. 

Continuing, it says: “A policy is not 
really sold until it is paid for nor are 
you sure of making a delivery save 
in case of prepayment. Bear in mind 
then the extra time expended, where 
not paid in advance, in hunting up 
your client and making collection, also 
the risk of non-delivery, in which event 
your time is absolutely wasted. 

“Make up your mind to get prepay- 
ment in every case—always ask for it 
—it not only is your privilege but is 


good business, hence your duty; be- 
sides, your applicant, down in his 
heart, really expects it and will ap- 


preciate you and the entire transaction 
the more for it. 

“Upon his signing the application, 
ask your man to make payment—ask 
in a business way, as though it was 
a matter of course, and in the very 
large majority of instances you will 
get it. The reason prepayment is not 
the rule is because agents don’t ask 
for it. Do not be afraid of losing— 
you not only won’t lose, but through 
more deliveries will be the gainer.” 

oa ok * 


Ninety per cent. of the 


Prospects agents who solicit a pros- 
Are Not pect cold for accident in- 
Immune surance are met with the 


reply of the prospect that 
he does not need accident insurance. 
His vocation does not expose him to 
accident and he is therefore not inter- 
ested. 

In this conjunction it is interesting 
to note that a large majority of acci- 
dents reported to the accident insur- 
ance companies have no relation what- 
soever to the regular occupations of the 
insured or to their daily routine. 

A physician receiving the grateful 
embrace of a little girl he was success- 
fully treating for spinal meningitis and 
who had impulsively thrown her arms 
around his neck was slightly scratched 
by her fingernails, blood poisoning fol- 
lowed and death ensued. 

A policyholder was driving his auto- 
mobile when a bird flew between the 
windshield and his face, causing him to 
let go of the steering wheel. The car 
ran head-on into a tree, wrecking the 
front of the car and seriously injuring 
tke driver. 

A bird’s nest blocked a chimney flue 
and when a gas stove in a bedroom 
was lit the fumes were forced back and 
two people were asphyxiated. 

On initiation night at a lodge flash- 
light was used. One of the initiators 
was badly ‘burned. 

A policyholder was sleeping with 
his small child beside him. The child 
became restless, kicked him in the 
side, fracturing a rib. 

Another policyholder riding his bicy- 
cle collided with a drunken man. The 
man on the bicycle was taken to a hos- 
pital. The drunken man went on his 
way. 

A bank clerk policyholder was brush- 
ing his clothes. His hand caught on a 
lead pencil in his vest pocket, badly 
lacerating it. 

A pin was lying in the plush on the 
arm of an upholstered chair. A policy- 
holder sat down and clapped his hand 
cown hard upon the arm driving the 
pin into the palm of the hand. Over a 
week after the arm gave painful evi- 
dence that the policyholder was in for 
a siege of disability. 

A man lost an eye by the explosion 
of a bottle of mineral water and an- 


Special Talks With Local Agents 


other lost his life by stumbling over a 
puppy. 

A man in Tennessee lost his life 
through being kicked by a dead mule. 
He was taking the animal from a nar- 
row wagon to bury it when the stif- 
fened hind legs recoiling with great 
force struck him over the heart causing 
almost instant death. 

A policyholder driving on a_ public 
highway was struck in the eye by a 
stone thrown by his horse’s hoof rup- 
turing the eyeball and destroying the 
sight. 

A policyholder crossing a _ railroad 
track slipped on the ice and fell, stun- 
ning himself. Before he could recover 
he was run over by a locomotive. 

A commission merchant while on his 
warehouse platform noticed a number 
of empty cases on the platform. He 
started with a small hand truck to re- 
move them. Pushing the truck he 
stepped on the edge of the platform and 
fell to the ground, about three feet, the 
truck falling upon him and fatally in- 
juring him.—Fidelity Journal. 

x ca = 

The National Casualty 
Agents Too says that the fall of the 
Can Reap year, this year especially, 
Harvest should prove a _ harvest- 
time to the _ accident- 
health salesman as well as to the farm- 

er. It says to its agents: 

“September is more than half gone. 
Stop and think for a moment! What 
does that mean to you? 

“It means that your big money-mak- 
ing opportunity is here. Why? Be- 
cause fhis is the harvest season of the 
year, and the size of your future in- 
come depends a great deal on the crop 
of apps. you send in this month. 

“At no time has the opportunity for 
successful effort in the field been so 
favorable. Public opinion is being di- 
rected more and more every day by 
the dreadful tales of terrible calami- 
ties that are appearing in the daily pa- 
pers, toward the necessity of protection 
such as we offer. Thus the wage earn- 
er is beginning to realize that in these 
high-cost-of-living days, death is not 
the only factor which is apt to bring 
disruption to his home. Disablement 
caused by accidental injury or illness 
that is unforeseen and unexpected is 
the greatest factor that must be reck- 
oned with in order to relieve the want 
and privation to which the average 
wage earner’s family is subjected, by 
being deprived of their means of sup- 
port; therefore, we conclude that this 
is the time for you to begin to put some 
force behind a campaign that will in- 
crease your earnings later by increas 
ing your production now.” 

- * + 


A selling argument for 


An Accident accident insurance, 
Selling written by John H. 
Argument Nolan of the Travelers 


has been circulated by 
that Company. “Our policies provide 
their holders against loss of income for 
the amounts stated therein from the 
numerous disabilities, they have small 
power to protect themselves from suf- 
fering, due to their various activities 
of life.’ he says. “Every man, almost, 
who has anything to insure against loss 
by fire, carries a fire policy, and should. 
There are about one hundred disabling 
personal accidents happening every 
year, however, to every one fire. Accti- 
dent insurance costs less on the aver- 
age than fire insurance costs. What a 
man loses by fire can be restored by 
the means that produced the thing so 
lost. The material things broadly cov- 
ered by our accident policies—loss of 
legs and arms, hands and feet, eyes 
and life, cannot be restored by any 
means whatever, can they? But they 
are vastly more material than goods or 
chattels of any sort, are they not? 
Those principal coverages of our poli- 
cies, and at next to no cost for them, 
on the top of all their other coverages, 





MACON, 
A Strong Casualty Company 


ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS 
AUTOMOBILE 


Apply PETER 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


Surplus and Reserves as to Policyholders over $1,000,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 


BURGLARY 
AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 


GEORGIA 3 
W. E. SMALL, President 


HEALTH LIABILITY 
ELEVATOR TEAMS 


EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 








HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 
General Manager 


Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 





Establi 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 








shed 1869. 








(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate 
HOME OFFICE, 


PLATE GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


CHARTERED 1874 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 
47 CEDAR STREET 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 
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Nort AMERICAN AccIDENT INSURANCE © 





THE ROOKERY 


CHICAGO 


AGENCY OPENINGS IN 
44 STATES 











considered by the side of the vicissi- 
tudes of life, and the fact that one man 
in every eight men in this land of ours, 
meets with a fatal or disabling acci- 
dent every year, causes sane and pru- 
dent men to wonder why every man 
whose physical, moral and financial 
status enables him to be insured, is 
not one of our enthusiastic and con- 
tented policyholders, who provides for 
the worst while hoping for the best.” 





LATE COMPENSATION CLAIMS 





Summarization of Rulings Made by 
Commission in Past Four Weeks 
—Two Claims Granted 





The Workmen’s Compensation claims 
decided by the New York State Indus- 
trial Commission in the past month are 
briefly tabulated as follows: 

Cummings vs. Hartford Accident 

Oscar Cummings was employed by 
tke John Johnson Construction Co. as 
a steam shovel engineer and while en- 
gaged in riding on his motorcycle in ac- 
cordance with the instructions of his 
employer, he struck a rut in the road 
which caused his wheel to swerve and 
strike a tree alongside the road, there- 
ty throwing Cummings to the ground. 


By reason of this accident, he was dis- 
abled from working for 32 weeks, 
Award of compensation was made 
against the Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity Co. at the rate of $10 weekly for 
32 weeks. 


Cobb vs. Aetna Life 

William H. Cobb was employed as a 
machine hand by the Library Burean 
and while traversing a board on a mo- 
tor-driven jointer, the knives kicked it 
out from under him and his left hand 
was caught in the knives, all the fingers 
and part of the thumb being severed, 
causing him to permanently lose the 
use of his left hand. Compensation was 
awarded against the Aetna Life at the 
rate of $8.46 weekly for 244 weeks. 





PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATIONS 

A number of district federations have 
been formed in Pennsylvania to fight 
state insurance. Paul Sheafer, of Potts- 
ville, Pa., has been elected president of 
a federation formed in that city. 





Hugo Nettle, European representa- 
tive of the Fidelity & Deposit, re- 
turned to this country recently and is 
now at the home office of the Company 
at Baltimore. Mr. Nettle’s headquar- 
ters are at Berlin. 
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The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 





The Agents’ Winning Combination 
LIFE ACCIDENT AND HEALTH—INSURANCE 


Covering Permanent and Total Disability, 
and Weekly Indemnity for loss of time 





The Policyholders’ Winning Combination 


Guaranteed Cost and Good Service 





FOR AGENCIES AND SPECIMEN POLICIES, ADDRESS THE COMPANY 











Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Cc. H. ELLIS E. G. SIMMONS 


President Vice-Pres. and Genl. Mgr. 
OUR RECORD 
Insurance in force ............ (over) $40,000,000.00 
BOGE MOONS. 6c snows cciccs (over) 5,250,000.00 


The recent merger of the Meridian Life with the Pan-American Life has opened up several 
rich and important territories in the South and North Central section, which will be 
assigned to Managers capable of handling and inspiring an agency organization of high- 
grade men. A rare opportunity to ambitious men to establish themselves in an inde- 
pendent and permanently profitable business. 


Address E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 
Whitney Central Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 




















ONE OF THE BEST FORMS OF 
INSURANCE EVER DEVISED IS THE 


Equitable’s Life Income Policy 


EMBODYING A 
NEW DISABILITY CLAUSE 


OMAN 








Under this latest form, if the Insured be- 
comes totally and permanently disabled he 
rece:ves an income for life, without reduc- 
ing the income payable to the Beneficiary 
after his death, any sums thus paid to him 
being in addition to and not in place of the 
income the Beneficiary will subsequently 
receive. It isa form that may fairly be said 
to sell itself. Those seeking the latest and 
best in life insurance will do well to 
2 = investigate. 








INUIT OAT 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





























J. C. WILSON, 


President 


J. S. EDWARDS, 


Secretary 


© So 
CRRENDER AT 


ener 


An opportunity for rapid advancement is offerea to men 
who are willing—and will. 





FOR AGENCY CONTRACTS ADDRESS 


H. M. HARGROVE, Vice-President 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 














Capacity For Local Agents 


You can use our capacity as your own to take care of additional business 
beyond the capacity of admitted Companies. 


Our capacity is as high as $150,000 on a single risk with immediate binders 
and 10% commission to brokers. Guaranteed Underwriters. Use our special 
Surplus Line Department. Special liberal policies for Baggage Insurance. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


19 Cedar St. ~~. — St. 
NEW YORE DEN 


Ford Bldg. 17 St. John St. 
DETROI MONTREAL 


THESE OFFICES GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE IS IN INSURANCE SERVICE 


Nicollet Ave. 
INNEAPOLIS 


23 Leadenhall St. 
‘LONDON 


314 aa St. 
DULUTH 





COMMERCIAL UNION 


THE LARGEST GENERAL INSURANCE 










ASSURANCE CO. 


LIMITED, OF LONDON. 


F. H. HAWLEY, Pres. 


ORGANIZED 1848 W. E. HAINES, Secy. 


Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Net Surplus Over $1,351,482.71 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 


ae 














H. KRAMER 
ADJUSTER 
FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 


COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 105 Willi Street, New York City 





55 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 








Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 











